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290 MOTHER.—THE 


MOTHER. 
BY THE REV. RALPH HOYT. 
On, to the bosoms formed for love, 
As streams are formed to seck the sea, 
How bleak doth all existence prove, 
When the sought union—may not be: 
Arrested in its onward roll, 
A turbid pool, the tide, the soul. 


Can flowers that round its margin grow, 
Or winds that o’er its surface sweep, 
Say to the wave imprisoned—fiow ! 
The dead heart of the waters—leap ! 
So neither hath all earth a voice, 
Can bid an unloved heart—rejoice ! 


Yet comes the sun with quickening ray, 
And whispers tenderly—awake ! 

And lo, on rainbow wings, away, 
Sends up its vapor-soul, the lake ; 

Beyond the frowning mountains, free 

Again to mingle with the sea. 


O heart, that like the dancing rill, 
Along the vale of life hast run, 
The phantom Hope pursuing still, 
But now all desolate,—undone ! 
Look up! Though earth its love deny, 
Hear a soft whisper from the sky. 


Awake, O heart; thy pinions spread ; 
Soar, soar, and soon thy fondest aim, 
To sweet fulfilment shall be lead, 
In love’s intensest, purest flame : 
Alone, and sick, yet cannot die,— 
Poor heart, one effort more,—and fly! 


Fly to that far-off home for rest, 


Thy mother’s home, yon radiant sphere ; 


Fly, heart, to that dear faithful breast, 


That soothed thy infant sorrows here :— 


My mother’s love, my mother’s prayer, 
Celestial wings,—oh, waft me there ! 





THE SEASON, 


Summer’s gone and over ! 
Fogs are falling down ; 

And with russet tinges, 
Autumn’s doing brown. 


Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the Book of Nature 

Getteth short of leaves, 


Round the tops of houses, 
Swallows, as they flit, 

Give, like vearly tenants, 
Notices to quit. 


Skies, of fickle temper, 
Weep by turns and laugh— 
Night and Day together, 
Taking half-and-half. 


So September endeth— 
Cold, and most perverse ; 
But the month that follows 
Sure will pinch us worse. 
—Thomas Hood. 


SEASON.—SONNETS. 


SONNETS. 
I.—SAMUEL HOAR. 
“ Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 


A YEAR ago how often did I meet 

Under these elms, once more in sober bloom, 
Thy tall, sad figure pacing down the street,— 
But now the robin sings above thy tomb. 

Thy name on other shores may ne’er be known, 
Though austere Rome no graver Consul knew; 
But Massachusetts her true son doth own,— 
Out of her soil thy hardy virtues grew. 

She loves the man who chose the conquered 
cause, 

The uprig ight soul that bowed to God alone, 
The clean hand that upheld her equal laws, 
The old religion, never yet outgrown, 

The cold demeanor and warm heart beneath, 
The simple grandeur of thy life and death. 


IIl.—JOHN BROWN, OF OSSAWATTOMIE. 


In thee still sternly lives our fathers’ heart, 

Brave Puritan. Stout Standish had praised 

God 

For such as thou,—of Mayflower blood thou art, 

And worthier feeton Plymouth Rock ne’er trod. 

Deep in thy pious soul devoutly burns 

The Hebrew fire with Saxon fuel fed ; 

Thy honest heart all fear and cunning spurns, 

Swift hand for action hast thou and wise head. 

O good old man ! the vigor of thy age 

Shames into nobleness unmanly youth— 

Honor shall write thy name on her fair page 

Ere thou art dead ; and ancient Faith and Truth, 

Valor and Constancy thy fame uphold, 

When our sons’ sons shall hear thy story told. 
Concord, April 27th, 1857. 





ON ADELE, BY MOONLIGHT. 
Wit what a glory and a grace 
The moonbeam lights her laughing face, 
And dances in her dazzling eye ; 
As liquid in its brilliancy 
As the deep blue of midnight ocean, 
When underneath, with trembling motion, 
The phosphor light floats by ! 


And blushes bright pass o’er her cheek, 
But pure and pale as is the glow 

Of sunset on a mountain peak, 

Robed in eternal snow ; 

Her ruby lips half oped the while, 

With careless air around her throwing, 
Or, with a vivid glance, bestowing 

A burning word, or silver smile. 





A STORM IN AUTUMN. 
Ir was an autumn evening, and the rain 
Had ceased awhile, but the loud winds did 
shriek, 
And called the deluging tempest back again ; 
The flag-staff on the churchyard | tower did 
creak, 
And through the black clouds ran a lightning 
vein. 
And then the flapping raven came to seek 
Its home: its flight was heavy, and its wing 
Seemed weary with a long day’s w andering. 





Barry Cornwall. 

















ELECTRIC 


From Punch. 
ELECTRIC SPARKS. 

AN IMAGINARY MELODRAMA, CONSTRUCTED 
UPON THE COMPLAINTS OF NEWS- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 

Some youthful Clerks. Enter to them MR. 
Morvays Hont, a mild gentleman who 
wishes to send a message. 

ScenE—An Electric Telegraph Office. 


Mr. M. H. (approaching the counter, and 
speaking in a low voice.) I believe you send 
electric messages to the town of Forty- 
winks ? 

1st Clerk (of course). Sir? 

Mr. M. H. 1 believe you despatch tele- 
grams to a place called Fortywinks ? 

1st Clerk (loud). Smith, where’s Forty- 
winks ? 

2d Clerk. Give it up. ‘ 

1st Clerk. No, I say, it aint a sell. This 
gent wants to send there. Where is it ? 

2d Clerk. I don’t know—isn’t it out by 
Kent, or Wales, or that way. 

[Opens a walnut. 

Mr. M. H. (meekly). It is on your own list, 
sir. 

1st Clerk. Is it? Why didn’t you say so 
at first. The piblic give a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble. 

Mr. M. H. But I rather wanted to know 
what would be your charge for a message 
there. 

1st Clerk. *Pends on length. 

Mr. M. H. Yes, of course ; yes, that is so. 
But I have written out the message I wish 
to send, and you can perhaps tell me the 
price before I fill up one of the forms. 

1st Clerk (takes the paper, and 2d and 3d 
Clerk: come and look over their friend’s shoul- 
der.) He reads: My dearest Maria Jane— 
that’s four words, unless you like to call her 
Mariar only—ZI hope that your poor head is 
better (aside to one friend). How about her 


poor feet ?—twelve words—Be sure to use 


the hoppledeaddog (a burst from his friends). 


Mr. M. H. (hurt). Opodeldoc, young gen- 


tleman. It is an application. 


1st Clerk. Oh, ah! Well, you’d better 
say application; for I’m sure there'll be a 
mull with the Latin—eighteen words—and 


be careful about open winders. 


Mr. H. M. I have written “ windows,” I 
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1st Clerk. I said so, didn’t I?—twenty-four 
words. I have sent the sugar-candy—not 
this way, I say, no such luck. Thirty words— 
eight shillings. Is the house near the tele- 
graph-station P 
Mr. M. H. About three-quarters of a 
mile. 
1st Clerk. Eighteen-pence porterage—nine- 
and-six. 
Mr. M. H. Dear me, that is more than I 
expected. 
2d Clerk (a smart young fellow, up to busi- 
ness). Well, you can cut out some of it, you 
know. See now. Cut out your dearest 
Mariar Jane, if your name’s to the letter 
she’ll know it’s you as sends, at least, my 
Mariar Jane would—that’s four out. What’s 
the good of hoping about her poor head P— 
stick to the message—say “ Use the ophi- 
cleide” — what is it? —“keep out of 
draughts ”—fifteen words out—there, sir, 
we'll put that into the wire for you at a low 
figure, say four bob. Fill up a form—one 
of those before your nose. 
Mr. M. H. Well, thank you, yes, that is 
shorter, certainly (coloring). But—but— 
you see—in fact there are circumstances, and 
that would read a little abrupt. 

2d Clerk. Well, it’s your business, you 
know, not mine. 


SPARKS. 


[Opens a walnut. 
Enter SMALL Boy, with much clatter. 


3d Clerk. Now then, you young scamp, 
where have you been all this while? You’re 
in for it, you are, I can tell you. 

Small Boy (with much volubility). Well 
how’s a fellow to go to Hislington and Chel- 
sea and round by Brompting and the Min- 
ories and be back in five-and-twenty minutes 
you couldn’t do it yourself come now and 
you’ve no call to put it upon me to do it and 
what’s more I wont and I can’t and that’s all 
about it. 

3d Clerk (serenely). Better tell the goy- 
ernor so. 

S. B. I will tell the governor so and I do 
tell the governor so do you think I’m afraid 
to speak to the governor he’s not the man to 
see a poor lad put upon and bullied out of 
his lifetime if he happens to be hindered five 
minutes out of two hours because the road’s 
up and the buss broke down and there was 
a fire and we couldn’t get by. Come! 





think. 


3d Clerk. You'll see. Be off with this 
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message to Hoxton. It’s been waiting here 
three hours. 

S. B. Not till I’ve had my dinner if I know 
it and that’s all about it. (Exit. 

2d Clerk. Nice lad that. Nothing to say 
for himself, oh, no! 

1st Clerk. That ought to go off, you know. 

2d Clerk. I know nothing about it, except 
that it’s been lying there since eleven o’clock, 
and that it’s a thundering message to a doc- 
tor to be off by the next train. 

1st Clerk. Well, I ask you is it my fault ? 

2d Clerk. It’s nobody’s fault in particular, 
and everybody’s in general, and we'll hope 
the doctor will be in time. Mind your cus- 
tomer. 

lst Clerk. Well, sir—cooked it? 

Mr. M. H. (who has been fidgeting over his 


' document, and making faces, and showing 


much discomfort about it). I—I think I have 
reduced it a little without making it quite so 
peremptory—how is it now ? 

[st Clerk. My dearest—um—um. 

2d Clerk. You stick to the polite, sir? 

[Graciously. 
Mr. M. H. T.adies require to be addressed 
with consideration, you see. 
[Apologetically. 
1st Clerk. Six shillings—seven-and-six in 
all. 

Mr. M. H. (with a sigh). Well, so it must 
be. But, oh, yes, I beg your pardon, when 
will this be delivered ? 

1st Clerk. Oh, some time to-night. 

Mr. M. H. Ah, but that is very important! 
I would not send unless you could guarantee 
that it would be delivered by nine, or at the 
latest ten minutes past, as—as the lady re- 
tires at half-past nine, and I would not have 
her disturbed on any account. 

1st Clerk. We guarantee nothing, but I 
dessay you'll hear that it’s all right. 

Mr. M. H. It is only three o’clock now. 
Surely the message could go away at once, 

2d Clerk. Of course it could if the wire 
wasn’t wanted for anything else, but we'll 
send it as soon as we can, 

Mr. M. H. But you will assure me that it 





will go before five—surely, a distance of 
thirty-six milese—— 

2d Clerk. You see it aint all our line, there 
are two breaks, and we can’t say what the 
other companies may do, but she’ll have it 
to-night, and there’s nothing very pressing 
in it. 

Mr. M. H. (reddening). That, allow me to 
say, is a matter on which I must be permit- 
ted to have my own opinion. 

2d Clerk. Have it by all means. 

[Opens a walnut. 

Mr. M. H. (rising into wrath). And I must 
add that to put Fortywinks on your list, and 
not be able to say that you can send there in 
six hours is a little more than inconsistent. 

2d Clerk. Well, you can write to the pa- 
pers and say so. And as the papers pay our 
salaries, of course we shall all get the sack. 

Mr. M. H. The papers may not pay your 
salaries, but—ha! ha! (with mild malicious- 
ness) they shall pay you out. (Rushes away 
on delivering this annihilating smasher, and 
hurries up the street.) 

2d Clerk. Not so bad of the old muff, that. 
But he’s left his dearest Maria Jane paper 
behind him 

Re-enter Mr. M. H. very hot. 

Mr. M. H. I left a paper here. I request 
its return. 

2d Clerk. Did you, sir? No, I think not, 
sir! Ido not see it, sir. Have you seen it, 
Brown ? 

1st Clerk. No, I haven’t, Robinson. 

3d Clerk. I think you must be in herror, 
sir. 

[They all gaze.upon him with much polite- 
ness. 

Mr. M. H. Then I must have dropped it 
in the street. 

2d Clerk. Very likely, sir. The public 
does those things occasionally. Perhaps the 
finder will bring it here, and forward it at 
his own expense ; if so, it shall receive every 
attention, sir. 

Mr. M. H. This telegraph system is—— 

[Exit before completing his diagnosis. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

“ MIssING ”— Lost ”—‘* To—”—all the 
initials of the alphabet—we read these sort 
of advertisements in the newspapers; and 
unless there happens to be in them some- 
thing intensely pathetic, comical, or horri- 
ble, we think very little about them. Only 
those who have undergone all that such an 
advertisement implies, can understand its 
depths of misery : the sudden missing of the 
person out of the home-circle, whether go- 
ing away in anger, or driven away by terror 
or disgrace ; the hour after hour and day 
after day of agonized suspense; the self- 
reproach, real or imaginary, lest anything 
might have been said or done that was not 
said or done—anything prevented that was 
not prevented; the gnawing remorse for 
some cruel, or careless, or bitter word, that 
could so easily have been avoided. 

Alas! if people could only be made to 
feel that every work, every action, carries 
with it the weight of an eternity; that the 
merest chance may make something said or 
done quite unpremeditatedly, in vexation, 
sullenness, or spite, the last action, the last 
word; which may grow into an awful re- 
membrance, rising up between them and the 
irredeemable past, and blackening the future 
for years. 

Selina was quite sure her unhappy nephew 
had committed suicide, and that she had 
been the cause of it. This conviction she 
impressed incessantly on her two sisters, as 
they waited upon her, or sat talking by her 
bedside during that long Saturday, when 
there was nothing else to be done. 

That was the misery of it. There was 
nothing to be done. They had not the 
slightest clue to Ascott’s haunts or associ- 
ates. With the last lingering of honest 
shame, or honest respect for his aunts, he 
had kept all these things to himself. To 
search for him in wide London was alto- 
gether impossible. 

Two courses suggested themselves to Hil- 
ary—one, to go and consult Miss Balquid- 
der; the other—which came into her mind 
from some similar case she had heard of— 
to set on foot inquiries at all police-stations. 
But the first idea was soon rejected: only 
at the last extremity could she make patent 
the family misery, the family disgrace. To 
the second, similar and even stronger rea- 
sons applied. There was something about 








the cool, matter-of-fact, business-like act of 
setting a detective officer to hunt out their 
nephew, from which these poor women re- 
coiled. Besides, impressed as he was—he 
had told his Aunt Johanna so—with the re- 
lentlessness of Mr. Ascott, might not the 
chance of his discovering that he was hunted, 
drive him to desperation ? 

Hardly to suicide. Hilary steadfastly 
disbelieved in that. When Selina painted 
horrible pictures of his throwing himself , 
off Waterloo Bridge; or being found hang- 
ing to a tree in one of the parks; or lock- 
ing himself in a hotel bed-chamber, and 
blowing out his brains, her younger sister 
only laughed—laughed as much as she could 
—if only to keep Johanna quiet. 

Yet she herself had few fears. For she 
knew that Ascott was, in a sense, too cow- 
ardly to kill himself. He so disliked phys- 
ical pain; physical unpleasantness of all 
kinds. She felt sure he would stop short, 
even with the razor or the pistol in his hand, 
rather than do a thing so very disagreeable. 

Nevertheless, in spite of herself, while she 
and her sisters sat together, hour after hour, 
in a stillness almost like that when there is 
a death in the house, these morbid terrors 
took a double size. Hilary ceased to treat 
them as ridiculous impossibilities, but began 
to argue them out rationally. The mere act 
of doing so made her recoil; for it seemed 
an acknowledgment that she was fighting 
not with chimeras, but realities. 

“Tt is twenty-four hours since he went,” 
she reasoned. ‘If he had done anything 
desperate he would have done it at once, 
and we should have heard of it long before 
now ; ill news always travels fast. Besides, 
his name was marked on all his clothes in 
full. I did it myself. And his coat-pock- 
ets were always stuffed with letters ; he used 
to cram them in as soon as he got them, you 
know.” 

And at this small remembrance of one of 
his “‘ ways,” even though it was an unkind 
way, and had caused them many a pain, from 
the want of confidence it showed, his poor, 
fond aunts turned aside to hide their start- 
ing tears. The very phrase “he used to” 
seemed such an unconscious admission that 
his life with them was over and done: that 
he never would either please them or vex 
them any more. 

Yet they took care that during the whole 
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day, everything should be done as if he were | think over every word he had ever let fall 
expected minute by minute : that Elizabeth | about America, Australia, or any other place 
should lay the fourth knife and fork at din- |to which the hopeless outlaws of this coun- 
ner, the fourth cup and saucer at tea. Eliz-jtry fly; but she could recollect nothing to 
abeth, who throughout had faithfully kept) enable her to form any conclusion. One 
her pledge; who went about silently and un- | thing only she was sure of—that, if once he 
observantly, and by every means in her / went away, his own words would come true; 
power put aside the curiosity of Mrs. Jones | they would never see his face again. The 
as to what could be the reason that her | last tie, the last constraint that bound him 
lodgers had sat up all night, and what on |to home and a steady, righteous life would 
earth had become of young Mr. Leaf. be broken: he would go all adrift, be tossed 
After tea, Johanna, quite worn out, con- | hither and thither on every wave of circum- 
sented to go to bed; and then Hilary, left | stance—what he called cirgumstance—till 
to her own responsibility, set herself to con- | Heaven only knew what a total wreck he 
sider how long this dreadful quietness was | might speedily become, or in what forlorn 
to last, whether nothing could be done.|and far-off seas his ruined life might go 
She could endure whatever was inevitable,|down. He, Ascott Leaf, the last of the name 
but it was against her nature as well as her | and family. 
conscience, to sit down tamely to endure| “It cannot be! it shall not be!” cried 
anything whatsoever, till it did become inev- | Hilary. A sharp, bitter cry of resistance to 
itable. the death ; and her heart seemed to go out 
In the first place, she determined on that | to the wretched boy, and her hands to clutch 
which a certain sense of honor, as well as | at him, as if he were drowning, and she were 
the fear of vexing him should he come | the only one to save him. How could she 
home, had hitherto prevented,—the examin- | do it ? 
ing of Ascott’s room, drawers, clothes, and} If she could only get at him, by word or 
papers. It was a very dreary business—al- letter! But that seemed impossible, until, 
most like doing the like to a person who was | turning over scheme after scheme, she sud- 
dead, only without the sad sanctity that be- | denly thought of the one which so many 
longs to the dead, whose very errors are for- | people had tried in similar circumstances, 
gotten and forgiven, who can neither suffer | and which she remembered they had talked 
| 





nor make others suffer any more. over and laughed over, they and Ascott, one 
Many things she found, and more she Sunday evening not so very long ago. This 
guessed at,—things which stabbed her to the |was—a Times advertisement. 
heart—things that she never told, not even| The difficulty how to word it, so as to 
to Johanna; but she found no clue what- | catch his attention, and yet escape publicity, 
ever to Ascott’s whereabouts, intentions, or was very great, especially as his initials were 
connections. One thing, however, struck so common. Hundreds of “ A. L.’s” might 
her—that most of his clothes, and all his | be wandering away from home, to whom all 
somewhat extensive stock of jewelry, were | that she dared say to call Ascott back would 
gone; everything, in short, that could be equally apply. At last a bright thought 
convertible into money. It was evident that | struck her. 
his flight, sudden as it was, had been pre-| “ A leaf”—with a small 7—“ will be quite 
meditated as at least a possibility. safe wherever found. Come. Saturday. 
This so far was satisfactory. It took away | 15.” 
the oue haunting fear of his committing sui-| As she wrote it—this wretched double en- 
cide; and made it likely that he was still! tendre—she was seized with that sudden 
lingering about, hiding from justice and | sense of the ludicrous which sometimes in- 
Mr. Ascott, or perhaps waiting for an oppor- | trudes in such a ghastly fashion in the very 
tunity to escape from England, from the fear | midst of great misery. She burst into un- 
that his godfather, even if not prosecuting | controllable laughter, fit after fit; so violent, 
him, had the power and doubtless the will | that Elizabeth, who came in by chance, was 
completely to crush his future, wherever he | terrified out of her wits; and kneeling be- 
was known. side her mistress, implored her to be quiet. 
Where could he go? His aunt tried to| At last the paroxysm ended in complete ex- 
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haustion. The tension of the last twenty- 
four hours had given way; and Hilary knew 
her strength was gone. Yet the advertise- 
ment ought to be taken to the Times office 
that very night, in order to be inserted with- 
out fail on Monday morning. 

There was but one person whom she could 
trust—Elizabeth. 

She looked at the girl, who was kneeling 
beside the sofa, rubbing her feet, and some- 
times casting a glance round, in the quiet 
way of one well used to nursing, who can 
find out how the sufferer is without “ fuss- 
ing” with questions. She noticed, probably 
because she had seen little of her of late, a 
curious change in Elizabeth. It must have 
been gradual, but yet its result had never 
been so apparent before. Her brusqueness 
had softened down, and there had come into 
her and shone out of her, spite of all her 
natural uncomeliness of person, that beauti- 
ful intangible something, common alike to 
peasant and queen, as clear to see and as sad 
to miss in both — womanliness. Added 
thereto was the gentle composure of mien 
which almost invariably accompanies it, 
which instinctively makes you feel that in 
great things or small, whatever the woman 
has to do, she will do it in the womanliest, 
wisest, and best way. 

So thought Miss Hilary, as she lay watch- 
ing her servant, and then explained to her 
the errand upon which she wished to send 
her. 

Not much explanation, for she merely 
gave her the advertisement to read, and told 
her what she wished done with it. And 
Elizabeth, on her part, asked no questions ; 
but simply listened and obeyed. 

After she was gone, Hilary lay on the sofa, 
passive and motionless. Her strength and 
activity seemed to have collapsed at once 
into that heavy quietness which comes when 
one has endured to the utmost limit of en- 
durance, when one feels as if to speak a 
word or to lift a finger would be as much as 
life was worth. 

“Oh, if I could only go to sleep!” was all 
she thought. 

By and by sleep did come; and she was 
taken far away out of these miseries. By 
the strange peculiarity of dreams, that we so 
seldom dream about any grief that oppresses 
us at the time, but generally of something 
quite different, she thought she was in some 
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known unknown land, lovely and beautiful, 
with blue hills rising in the distance, and 
blue seas creeping and curling on to the - 
shore. On this shore she was walking with 
Robert Lyon, just as he used to be, with his 
true face and honest voice. He did not talk 
to her much; but she felt him there, and 
knew they had but “one heart between 
them.” A heart which had never once 
swerved, either from the other; a heart, 
whole and sound, into which tke least un- 
faith had never come, that had never known, 
or recognized even as a possibility, the one 
first doubt, the ominous 


“ Little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.” 


Is it ever so in this worldP Does God ever 
bring the faithful man to the faithful woman, 
and make them love one enother with a 
righteous, holy, persistent tenderness, which 
dare look in his face, nor be ashamed; which 
sees in this life only the beginning of the 
life to come ; and in the closest, most pas- 
sionate human love, something to be held 
with a loose hand, something frail as glass 
and brittle as straw, unless it is perfected 
and sanctified by the love divine ? 

Hilary at last believed so. And when at 
Elizabeth’s knock she woke with a start, and 
saw-—not the sweet sea-shore and Robert 
Lyon, but the dull parlor, and the last 
flicker of the fire, she thanked God that her 
dream was not all a dream; that, sharp as 
her misery was, it did not touch this—the 
love of her heart: she believed in Robert 
Lyon still. 

And so she rose and spoke quite cheer 
fully, asking Elizabeth how she had man- 
aged, and whether the advertisement would 
be sure to be in on Monday morning. 

‘Yes, Miss Hilary; it is sure to be all 
right.” 

And then the girl hung about the room in 
an uneasy way, as if she had something to 
tell, which was the fact. 

Elizabeth had had an adventure. It was 
a new thing in her monotonous life; it 
brightened her eyes, and flushed her cheeks, 
and made her old nervousness of manner 
return. More especially as she was some- 
what perplexed, being divided in her mind 


| between the wish she had to tell her mistress 
jeverything, and the fear to trouble her, at 
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this troublous time, with any small matter 
that merely concerned herself. 

The matter was this. When she had given 
in her advertisement at the 7imes office, and 
was standing behind the counter waiting for 
her change and receipt, there stood beside 
her a young man, also waiting. She had 
hardly noticed him, till on his talking to the 
clerk about some misprint in his advertise- 
ment, apparently one of the great column 
of “ Want Places,” her ear was caught by 
the unmistakable Stowbury accent. 

It was the first time she had heard it since 
she left home, and to Elizabeth’s tenacious 
nature home in absence had gained an addi- 
tional charm, had grown to be the one place 
in the world about which her affections clung. 
In these dreary wilds of London, to hear a 
Stowbury tongue, to catch sight of a Stow- 
bury person, or even one who might know 
Stowbury, made her heart leap up with a 
bound of joy. She turned suddenly, and 
looked intently at the young man, or rather 
the lad, for he seemed a mere lad, small, 
slight, and whiskerless. 

“‘ Well, miss, I hope you'll know me again 
next time,” said the young fellow. At which 
remark Eiizabeth saw that he was neither 
so young nor so simple as she had at first 
thought. She drew back, very much ashamed, 
and coloring deeply. 

Now, if Elizabeth ever looked anything 
like comely, it was when she blushed; for 
she had the delicate skin peculiar to the 
young women of her district; and when the 
blood rushed through it, no cheek of lady 
fair ever assumed a brighter rose. That, or 
the natural vanity of man in being noticed 
by woman, caught the youth’s attention. 

“Come now, miss, don’t be shy or of- 
fended. Perhaps I’m going your way? 
Would you like company home ? ” 

“No, thank you,” said Elizabeth, with 
great dignity. 

* Well, wont you even tell a fellow your 
name? Mine’s Tom Cliffe, and I live——” 

“Cliffe! Are you little Tommy Cliffe, 
and do you come from Stowbury ? ” 

And all Elizabeth’s heart was in her eyes. 

As has been said, she was of a specially 
tenacious nature. She liked few people, 
but those she did like she held very fast. 

Almost the only strong interest of her life, 
except Miss Hilary, had been the little boy 
whom she had snatched from under the 
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horse’s heels; and though he was rather a 
scapegrace, and cared little for her, and his 
mother was a decidedly objectionable woman, 
she had clung to them both firmly till she 
lost sight of them. 

Now it was not to be expected that she 
should recognize in this London stranger 
the little lad whose life she had saved—a 
lad, too, from her beloved Stowbury—with- 
out a certain amount of emotion, at which 
the individual in question broadly stared. 

“Bless your heart, I am Tommy Cliffe 
from Stowbury, sure enough. Who are 
you?” 

“ Elizabeth Hand.” 

Whereupon ensued a most friendly greet- 
ing. Tom declared he should have known 
her anywhere, and had never forgotten her 
—never! How far that was true or not, 
he certainly looked as if it were; and two 
great tears of pleasure dimmed Elizabeth’s 
kind eyes. 

“You have grown a great man now, 
Tommy,” said she, looking at him with a 
sort of half-maternal pride, and noticing his 
remarkably handsome and intelligent face, 
—so intelligent that it would have attracted 
notice, though it was set upon broad, stoop- 
ing shoulders, and a small, slight body. 
“‘ Let me see; how old are you?” 

“I’m nineteen, I think.” 

“And I’m two-and-twenty. How aged 
we are growing!” said Elizabeth, with a 
smile. 

Then she asked after Mrs. Cliffe, but got 
only the brief answer, “Mother’s dead,” 
given in a tone as if no more inquiries would 
be welcome. His two sisters, also, had died 
of typhus in one week, and Tom had been 
“on his own hook,” as he expressed it, for 
the last three years. 

He was extremely frank and confidential ; 
told how he had begun life as a printer’s 
“devil,” afterwards became a compositor, 
and his health failing, had left the trade, and 
gone as servant to a literary gentleman. 

‘¢ An uncommon clever fellow is master; 
keeps his carriage, and has dukes to dinner, 
all out of his books. Maybe you’ve heard 
of them, Elizabeth?” and he named a few, 
in a patronizing way; at which Elizabeth 
smiled, for she knew them well. But she 
nevertheless regarded with a certain awe the 
servant of so great a man, and “ little Tom- 
my Cliffe” took a new importance in her eyes. 
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Also, as he walked with her along the 
street to find an omnibus, she could not help 
perceiving what a sharp little fellow he had 
grown into; how, like many another print- 
er’s boy, he had caught the influence of the 
atmosphere of letters, and was educated, 
self-educated of course, to a degree far be- 
yond his position. When she looked at him, 
and listened to him, Elizabeth involuntarily 
thought of Benjamin Franklin, and of many 
more who had raised themselves from the 
ink-pot and the compositor’s desk to fame 
and eminence, and she fancied that such 
might be the lot of “little Tommy Cliffe.” 
Why not? If so, how excessively proud she 
should be! 

For the moment, she had forgotten her 
errand; forgotten even Miss Hilary. It was 
not till Tom Cliffe asked her where she lived, 
that she suddenly recollected her mistress 
might not like, under present circumstances, 
that their abode or anything concerning 
them should be known to a Stowbury per- 
son. 

It was a struggle. She would have liked 
to see the lad again; have liked to talk over 
with him Stowbury things and Stowbury 
people; but she felt she ought not, and she 
would not. 

“Tell me where you live, Tom, and that 
will do just as well; at least till I speak to 
my mistress. I never had a visitor before, 
and my mistress might not like it.” 

“No followers allowed, eh ?” 

Elizabeth laughed. The idea of little 
Tommy Cliffe as her “ follower ” seemed so 
very funny. 

So she bade him good-by ; having, thanks 
to his gay frankness, been made acquainted 
with all about him, but leaving him in per- 
fect ignorance concerning herself and her 
mistress. She only smiled when he declared 
contemptuously, and with rather a romantic 
emphasis, that he would hunt her out, though 
it were half over London. 

This was all her adventure. When she 
came to tell it, it seemed very little to tell, 
and Miss Hilary listened to it rather in- 
differently, trying hard to remember who 
Tommy Cliffe was, and to take an interest 
in him because he came from Stowbury. 
But Stowbury days were so far off now—with 
such a gulf of pain between. 

Suddenly the same fear occurred to her 
that had occurred to Elizabeth. 
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“‘ The lad did not see the advertisement, 
Ihope? You did not tell him about us? ” 
“TI told him nothing,” said Elizabeth, 
speaking softly, and looking down. “I did 
not even mention anybody’s name.” * 

“ That was right: thank you.” 
But oh, the bitterness of knowing, and 
feeling sure Elizabeth knew too, the thing 
for which she thanked her; and that not. to 
mention Ascott’s name was the greatest 
kindness the faithful servant could show 
towards the family. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ascott LEaF never came home. 

Day after day appeared the advertisement, 
sometimes slightly altered, as hope or fear 
suggested; but no word, no letter, no an- 
swer of any kind reached the anxious women. 

By and by, moved by their distress, or 
perhaps feeling that the scapegrace would 
be safer got rid of if found and despatched 
abroad in some decent manner, Mr. Ascott 
himself took measures for privately continu- 
ing the search. Every outward-bound ship 
was examined ; every hospital visited ; every 
case of suicide investigated; but in vain. 
The unhappy young man had disappeared, 
suddenly and completely, as many another 
has disappeared, out of the home circle, and 
been never heard of more. 

It is difficult to understand how a family 
can possibly bear such a sorrow, did we not 
know that many have had to bear it, and 
have borne it, with all its load of agonizing 
suspense, slowly dying hope,— 


“ The hope that keeps alive despair,”— 


settling down into a permament grief, com- 
pared to which the grief for loss by death is 
light and endurable. Z 

The Leaf family went through all this. 
Was it better or worse for them that their 
anguish had to be secret? that there were 
no friends to pity, inquire, or console? that 
Johanna had to sit hour by hour and day by 
day in the solitary parlor, Selina having soon 
gone back to her old ways of “ gadding 
about,” and her marriage preparations ; and 
that, hardest of all, Hilary had on the Mon- 
day morning to return to Kensington, and 
work, work, work, as if nothing were amiss ? 

But it was natural that all this should tell 
upon her; and one day Miss Balquidder said, 
after a long covert obversation of her face,, 
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“ My dear, you look ill. Is there anything | 
troubling you? My young people always | 
tell me their troubles, bodily or mental. I 
doctor both.” 

“Tam sure of it,” said Hilary, with a sad 
smile, but entered into no explanation; and 
Miss Balquidder had the wise kindliness to | 
inquire no further. Nevertheless, on some 
errand or other she came to Kensington | 
nearly every evening, and took Hilary back 
with her to sleep at No. 15. 

“ Your sister Selina must wish to have you 
with her as much as possible till she is mar- 
ried,” she said, as a reason for doing this. 

And Hilary acquiesced, but silently, as we 
often do acquiesce in- what ought to be a 
truth, but which we know to be the saddest, | 
most painful falsehood. 

For Selina, it became plain to see, was 





one of the family no more. After her first | 
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had not a word to say. In any crisis of fam- 
ily difficulty they always left her to take the 
helm. 

Rapidly she ran over in her mind all the 
consequences that would arise from this new 
trouble,—the public disgrace ; Mr. Ascott’s 
anger and annoyance, not that she cared 
much for this, except so far as it would af- 
fect Selina; lastly the deathblow it was to 
any possible hope of reclaiming the poor 
prodigal, who she did not believe was dead, 
but still fondly trusted he would return one 
day from his wanderings and his swine’s 
husks, to have the fatted calf killed for him 
and glad tears shed over him. But after be- 
being advertised as “absconded,” Ascott 
never would, never could, come home any 
more. 

Taking as cool and business-like a tone as 
she could, she returned the paper to the de- 


burst of self-reproachful g grief she took Mr. | tective. 


Ascott’s view of her nephew’ s loss—that it 


“ This is a summary proceeding. Is there 


was a good riddance ; went on calmly with | no way of avoiding it ? ” 


her bridal preparations, and seemed only | 


afraid lest anything should interfere to pre- 
vent her marriage. 

But the danger was apparently tided over. 
No news of Ascott came. Even the daily 
inquiries for him by his creditors had ceased. 


His Aunt Selina was beginning to breathe | 


“One, miss,” replied the man very re- 
spectfully. “If the family would pay the 
| debt.” 

“Do you know how much it is?” 

“Eighty pounds.” 

“Ah!” 

That hopeless sigh of Johanna was suffi- 


freely, when, the morning before the wed- | cient answer, though no one spoke. 


ding-day, as they were all sitting in the midst 


But in desperate cases, some women ac- 


of white finery, but as sadly and silently as | quire a desperate courage, or rather it is less 


if it were a funeral, a person was suddenly | 
shown in “ on business.” 

It was a detective officer, sent to find out ; 
from Ascott Leaf’s aunts whether a certain | 
description of him, in a printed handbill was | 
correct. For his principal creditor, exasper- | 


ated, had determined on thus advertising | 
him in the public papers as having “ ab- | 


sconded.” 


Had a thunderbolt fallen in the little par- | employer. 


lor, the three aunts could not have been more ! 
utterly overwhelmed. They madeno “scene,” } 


courage than faith—the faith which is said 
to “remove mountains,” the belief that to 
the very last there must be something to be 
i done, and, if it can be done, they will have 
‘strength todo it. True, the mountain may 
‘not be removed, but the mere act of faith, 
or courage, sometimes teaches how to climb 
over it. 

“Very well. Take this paper back to your 
IIe must be aware that his only 
‘ chance of payment is by suppressing it. If 
he will do that, in two days he shall hear 


—a certain sense of pride kept these poor from us, and we will make arrangements 
gentlewomen from betraying their misery to ‘about paying the debt.” 


a strange man; though he was a very civil: 
man, and having delivered himself of his er- 
rand, like an automaton, sat looking into his | 
hat, and taking no notice of aught around 
him. He was accustomed to this sort of | 
thing. 

Hilary was the first to recover herself. 


She glanced round at her sisters, but they | 


| ishment so utter that they let her say it, 


Hilary said this, to her sisters’ utter aston- 


and let the detective go away with a civil 

| Good-morning,” before they could inter- 

| fere or contradict by a word. 

| “Paying the debt! Hilary, what have 

you promised! It is an impossibility.” 
“Like the Frenchman’s answer to his 
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mistress, —‘ Madam, if it had been possible 
it would have been done already; if it is 
impossible, it shall be done.’ It shall, I 
say.” 

“T wonder you can jest about our misfor- 
tunes,” said Selina, in her most querulous 
voice. 

“Tm not jesting. But where is the use 
of sitting down to moan! I mean what I 
say. The thing must be done.” 

Her eyes glittered—her small red lips were 
set tightly together. 

“If it is not done, sisters—if his public 
disgrace is not prevented, don’t you see the 
result? Not as regards your marriage, Se- 
lina—the man must be a coward who would 
refuse to marry a woman he cared for, even 
though her nearest kinsman had been hanged 
at the Old Bailey—but Ascott himself. The 
boy is not a bad boy, though he has done 
wickedly ; but there is a difference between 
a wicked act and a wicked nature. I mean 
to save him if I can. 

“ How?” 

“By saving his good name; by paying 
the debt.” 

“And where on earth shall you get the 
money ?” 

I will go to Miss Balquidder and—— ” 

“ Borrow it?” . 

“No; never! 
stealing it.” 

Then controlling herself, Hilary explained 
that she meant to ask Miss Balquidder to 
arrange for her with the creditor to pay the 
eighty pounds by certain weekly or monthly 
instalments, to be deducted from her salary 
at Kensington, 

“Tt is not a very great favor to ask of 
her: merely that she should say, ‘ This 
young woman is employed by me: I believe 
her to be honest, respectable, and so forth: 
also, that when she makes a promise to pay, 
she will to the best of her power perform it.’ 
A character which is at present rather a nov- 
elty in the Leaf family.” 

“ Hilary!” 

“Tam growing bitter, Johanna; I know 
I am. Why should we suffer so much! 
Why should we be always dragged down— 
down—in this way? Why should we never 
have had any one to cherish and take care 

of us, like other women? Why os 

Miss Leaf laid her finger on her child’s 
lips, — 


I would as soon think of 
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“ Because it is the will of God.” 

Hilary flung herself on her dear old sis- 
ter’s neck, and burst into tears. 

Selina, too, cried a little, and said that she 
should like to help in paying the debt, if 
Mr. Ascott had no objection. And then she 
turned back to her white splendors, and be- 
came absorbed in the annoyance of there 
being too much clematis and far too little 
orange-blossoms in the bridal bonnet—which 
it was now too late tochange. A little, also, 
she vexed herself about the risk of confiding 
in Miss Balquidder, lest by any chance the 
story might get round to Russell Square ; 
and was urgent that at least nothing should 
be said or done until after to-morrow. She 
was determined to be married, and dreaded 
any slip between the cup and the lip. 

But Hilary was resolute. “I said that in 
two days the matter should be arranged, and 
so it must be, or the man will think we, too, 
break our promises.” 

“You can assure him to the contrary,” 
said Selina with dignity. “In fact, why 
can’t you arrange with him without going 
at all to Miss Balquidder ? ” 

Again the fierce, bitter expression returned 
to Hilary’s face. 

“You forget, Miss Balquidder’s honest 
name is his only guarantee against the dis- 
hongsty of ours.” 

“ Hilary, you disgrace us—disgrace me— 
speaking in such away. Are we not gentle- 
women ? ” 

“T don’t know, Selina. I don’t seem to 
know or to feel anything, except that I would 
live on bread and water, in order to live 
peaceably and honestly. Oh, will it ever, 
ever be!” 

She walked up and down the parlor, dis- 
arranging the white draperies which lay 
about, feeling unutterable contempt for them 
and for her sister. Angry and miserable, 
with every nerve quivering, she was at war 
with the whole world. 

This feeling lasted even when, after some 
discussion, she gained her point, and was on 
her way to call on Miss Balquidder. She 
went round and round the square many 
times, trying to fix in her mind word for 
word what she meant to say; revealing no 
more of the family history than was abso- 
lutely necessary, and stating her business in 
the briefest, hardest, most matter-of-fact 

way — putting it as a transaction between 
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employer and employed, in which there was 
no more favor asked or bestowed than could 
possibly be avoided. And as the sharp east 
wind blew across her at every corner, minute 
by minute she felt herself growing more 
fierce and hard and cold. 

“This will never do. I shall be wicked 
by and by. I must go in and get it over.” 

Perhaps it was as well. Well for her, 
morally as physically, that there should have 
been that sudden change from the blighting 
weather outside to the warm, well-lighted 
room, where the good rich woman sat at her 
early and solitary tea. 

Very solitary it looked—the little table in 
the centre of that large handsome parlor, 
with the one cup and saucer, the one easy- 
chair. And as Hilary entered, she noticed, 
amidst all this comfort and luxury, the still, 
grave, almost sad expression which solitary 
people always get to wear. 

But the next minute Miss Balquidder had 
turned round, and risen, smiling. 

“‘ Miss Leaf, how very kind of you to come 
and see me! Just the day before the wed- 
ding, too, when you must be so busy. Sit 
down, and tell me allabout it. But first, my 
dear, how wet your boots are! Letme take 
them off at once.” 

Which she did, sending for her own big 
slippers, and putting them on the tiny feet 
with her own hands. 

Hilary submitted,—in truth, she was too 
much surprised to resist. 

Miss Balquidder had, like most folk, her 
opinions or “ crotchets ”—as they might be 
—and one of them was, to keep her business 
and friendly relations entirely distinct and 
apart. Whenever she went to Kensington 
or her other establishments, she was always 
emphatically “ the mistress ”—a kindly, and 
even motherly mistress, certainly—but still 
authoritative, decided. Moreover, it was 
her invariable rule to treat all her employées 
alike — “making no step-bairns” among 
them. Thus, for some time it had happened 
that Hilary had been, and felt herself to be, 
just Miss Leaf, the bookkeeper, doing her 
duty to Miss Balquidder, her employer, and 
neither expecting nor attaining any closer 
relation. 

But in her own house, or it might be from 
the sudden apparition of that young face at 
her lonely fireside, Miss Balquidder appeared 
quite different. 
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A small thing touches a heart that is sore 
with trouble. When the good woman rose 
up—after patting the little feet, and approv- 
ing loudly of the woollen stockings—she saw 
that Hilary’s whole face was quivering with 
the effort to keep back her tears. 

There are some women of whom one feels 
by instinct that they were, as Miss Balquid- 
der had once jokingly said of herself, spe- 
cially meant to be mothers. And though, 
in its strange providence Heaven often de- 
nies the maternity, it cannot and does not 
mean to shut up the well-spring of that ma- 
ternal passion—truly a passion to such 
women as these, almost as strong as the 
passion of love—but lets the stream which 
might otherwise have blessed one child or 
one family, flow out wide and far, blessing 
wherever it goes. 

In a tone that somehow touched every 
fibre of Hilary’s heart, Miss Balquidder 
said, placing her on a low chair beside her 
own,— 

“* My dear, youare in trouble. I sawita 
week or two ago, but did not like to speak. 
Couldn’t you say it out, and let me help you? 
You need not be afraid. I never tell any- 
thing, and everybody tells everything to 
me.” 

That was true. Added to this said moth- 
erliness of hers, Miss Balquidder possessed 
that faculty, which some people have in a 
remarkable degree, and some — very good 
people too—are totally deficient in, of at- 
tracting confidence. The secrets she had 
been trusted with, the romances she had been 
mixed up in, the Quixotic acts she had been 
called upon to perform during her long life, 
would have made a novel—or several novels 
—such as no novelist could dare to write, for 
the public would condemn them as impossible 
and unnatural. But all this experience — 
though happily it could never be put into a 
book —had given to the woman herself a 
view of human nature at once so large, leni- 
ent, and just, that she was the best person 
possible to hear the strange and pitiful story 
of young Ascott Leaf. 

How it came out, Hilary hardly knew; 
she seemed to have told very little, and yet 
Miss Balquidder guessed it all. It did not 
appear to surprise or shock her. She nei- 
ther began to question nor preach; she only 
laid her hand, her large, motherly, protect- 
ing hand, on the bowed head, saying,— 
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* How much you must have suffered, my 
poor bairn!” 

The soft Scotch tone and word—the grave, 
quiet Scotch manner, implying more than it 
even expressed—was it wonderful if under- 
lying as well as outside influences made Hil- 
ary completely give way P 

Robert Lyon had had a mother, who died 
when he was seventeen, but of whom he 
kept the tenderest remembrance, often say- 
ing that of all the ladies he had met with in 
the world, there was none equal to her—the 
strong, tender, womanly, peasant woman— 
refined in mind and word and ways—though 
to the last day of her life she spoke broad 
Scotch, and did the work of her cottage with 
her own hands. It seems as if that mother 
—towards whom Hilary’s fancy had clung, 
lovingly as a woman ought to cling, above 
all others, to the mother of the man she 
loves—were speaking to her now, comfort- 
ing her and helping her — comfort and help 
that it would have been sweeter to receive 
from her than from any woman living. 

A mere fancy ; but in her state of long, 
uncontrolled excitement, it took such posses- 
sion of her that Hilary fell on her knees, and 
hid her face in Miss Balquidder’s lap, sob- 
bing aloud. 

The other was a little surprised; but it 
was not her Scotch way to yield to emotion 
before folk; but she was a wise woman, she 
asked no questions,—merely held the quiv- 
ering hands and smoothed the throbbing 
head, till composure returned. Some peo- 
ple have a magical mesmeric power of 
soothing and controlling : it was hers. When 
she took the poor face between her hands, 
and looked straight into the eyes, with, 
“There you are better, now,” Hilary re- 
turned the gaze as steadily, nay, smilingly, 
and rose. 

“Now, may I tell you my business ? ” 

“ Certainly, my dear. When one’s friends 
are in trouble, the last thing one ought to 
dois to sit down beside them and moan. 
Did you come to ask my advice, or had you 
any definite plan of your own? ” 

“T had.” And Hilary told it. 

“A very good plan, and very generous in 
you to think of it. But I see two strong 
objections : first, whether it can be carried 
out ;' secondly, whether it ought.” 

Hilary shrank sensitively. 
“Not on my account, my dear, but your 
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|own. I often see people making martyrs of 
themselves for some worthless character on 
whom the sacrifice is utterly wasted. I ob- 
ject to this, as I would object to throwing 
myself or my friend into a blazing house, 
unless I was morally certain there was a life 
to be saved. Is there in this case?” 

“T think there is! I trust in Heaven 
there is!” said Hilary, earnestly. 

There was both pleasure and pity ex- 
pressed in Miss Balquidder’s countenance, 
as she replied: “ Beit so; that is a matter 
on which no one can judge except yourself. 
But on the other matter you ask my advice, 
and I must giveit. To maintain two ladies, 
and pay a debt of eighty pounds out of one 
hundred a year is simply impossible.” 

“ With Johanna’s income and mine it will 
be a hundred and twenty pounds and some 
odd shillings a year.” 

“You accurate girl! But even with this 
it cannot be done, unless you were to live in 
a manner so restricted in the commonest 
comforts, that at your sister’s age she would 
be sure to suffer. You must look on the 
question from all sides, mydear. You must 
be just to others, as well as to that youn 
man, who seems never to—— But I will 
leave him unjudged.” 

They were both silent for a minute; and 
then Miss Balquidder said: “I feel certain 
there is but one rational way of accomplish- 
ing the thing, if you are bent upon doing it, 
if your own judgment and conscience tell 
you it ought to be done. Is it so?” 

“ Yes,” said Hilary, firmly. 

The old Scotswoman took her hand with 
a warm pressure. ‘“ Very well. I don’t 
blame you. I might have done the same 
myself. Nowto my plan. Miss Leaf, have 
you known me long enough to confer on 
me the benediction—one of the few that we 
rich folk possess,—‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive’? ” 

‘I don’t quite understand.” 

“Then allow me to explain. I happen to 
know this creditor of your nephew. He 
being a tailor and an outfitter, we have had 
dealings together in former times, and I 
know him to bea hard man, an unprincipled 
man, such an one as no young woman should 
have to do with, even in business relations. 
To be in his power, as you would be for some 
years, if your scheme of gradual payment 
were carried out, is the last thing I should 
desire for you. Let me suggest another 
way. Take me for your creditor instead of 
him. Pay him at once, and I will write you 
a cheque for the amount.” 

The thing was put so delicately, in such 
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an ordinary manner, as if it were a mere 
business arrangement, that at first Hilary 
hardly perceived all it implied. When she 
did; when she found that it was in plain 
terms a gift or loan of eighty pounds, offered 
by a person almost a stranger, she was at 
first quite bewildered. Then (ah! let us not 
blame her if she carried to a morbid excess 
that noble independence which is the foun- 
dation of all true dignity in man or woman) 
she shrunk back into herself, overcome with 
annoyance and shame. At last she forced 
herself to say, though the words came out 
rather coldly,— 

«You are very good, and I am exceedingly 
. obliged to you ; but I never borrowed money 
in my life. It is quite impossible.” 

“ Very well: Ican understand your feel- 
ings. I beg your pardon,” replied Miss 
Balquidder, also somewhat coldly. 

They sat silent and awkward, and then 
the elder lady took out a pencil, and began 
to make calculations in her memorandum- 
book. 

“T am reckoning what is the largest sum 
per month that you could reasonably-be ex- 
pected to spare, and how you may make the 
most of what remains. Are you aware that 
London lodgings are very expensive? Iam 
thinking that if you were to exchange out 
of the Kensington shop into another I have 
at Richmond, I could offer you the first floor 
above it for much less rent than you pay 
Mrs. Jones; and you could have your sister 
living with you.” 

“Ah! that would make us both so much 
happier! How good you are!” 

“You will see, I only wish to help you 
to help yourself; not to put you under any 
obligation. Though I cannot see anything 
so very terrible in your being slightly in- 
debted to an old woman, who has neither 
chick nor child, and is at perfect liberty to 
do what she likes with her own.” 

There was a pathos in the tone which 
smote Hilary into quick contrition. 

“Forgive me! But I have such a horror 
of borrowing money—you must know why, 
after what I have told you of our family. 
You must surely understand—— ” 

“T do, fully; but there are limits even 
to independence. A person who, for his 
own pleasure, is ready to take money from 
anybody and everybody, without the slight- 
est prospect or intention of returning it, is 
quite different from a friend who in a case 
of emergency, accepts help from another 
friend, being ready and willing to take every 
means of repayment, as I knew you were, 
and meant you to be. I meant, as you sug- 
gested, to stop out of your salary so much 
per month, till I had my eighty pounds safe 


back again.” 


AND MAID. 


“But suppose you never had it back? I 
am young and strong; still I might fall ill 
—I might die, and you never be repaid.” 

“Yes, I should,” said* Miss Balquidder, 
with a serious smile. ‘ You forget my dear 
bairn,—‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it to one 
of these little ones, ye have done it unto me.’ 
* He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord.’ Thave lent him a good deal at dif- 
ferent times, and he has always paid me back 
with usury.” 

There was something at once solemn and 
a little sad in the way the old lady spoke. 
Hilary forgot her own side of the subject; 
her pride, her humiliation. 

* But do you not think, Miss Balquidder, 
that one ought to work on, struggle on, to 
the last extremity, before one accepts an ob- 
ligation, most of all a money obligation ?” 

“Ido, as a general principle. Yet money 
is not the greatest thing in this world, that 
a pecuniary debt should be the worst to 
bear. And sometimes one of the kindest 
acts you can do to a fellow-creature—one 
that touches and softens his heart, nay, per- 
haps wins it to you for life, is to accept a 
favor from him.” 

Hilary made no reply. 

‘I speak a little from experience. Ihave 
not had a very happy life myself; at least 
most people would say so if they knew it; 
but the Lord has made it up to me by giving 
me the means of bringing happiness, in 
money as well as other ways, to other people. 
Most of us have our favorite luxuries; this 
is mine. I like to do people good; I like 
also—though maybe that is a mean weakness 
—to feel that Ido it. If all whom I have 
been made instrumental in helping had said 
to me, as you have done, ‘Iwill not be 
helped, I will not be made happy,’ it would 
have been rather hard for me.” 

And a smile, half Kumorous, half sad, 
came over the hard-featured face, spiritual- 
izing its whole expression. 

Hilary wavered. She compared her own 
life, happy still, and hopeful, for all its cares, 
with that of this lonely woman, whose only 
blessing was her riches, except the generous 
heart which sanctified them, and made them 
such. Humbled, nay, ashamed, she took 
and kissed the kindly hand which had suc- 
cored so many, yet which, in the inscrutable 
mystery of Providence, had been left to go 
down to the grave alone ; missing all that is 
personal, dear, and precious to a woman’s 
heart, and getting instead only what Hilary 
now gave her—the half-sweet, half-bitter 
payment of gratitude. 

“ Well, my bairn, what is to be done ?” 

“T will do whatever you think right,” 








murmured Hilary. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
THE SLAVE POWER. 

The Slave Power ; its Character, Career, and 
Probable Designs: being an Attempt to 
explain the reat Issues involved in the 
American Contest. By J. E. Cairnes, 
M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and Po- 
litical Economy in Queen’s College, Gal- 
way; and late Whately Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of 
Dublin. London. 1862. 


Tus volume has a twofold claim to atten- 
tion; on the author’s account, and on its 
own. Mr. Cairnes, one of the ablest of the 
distinguished men who have given lustre to 
the much-calumniated Irish colleges, as well 
as to the chair of Political Economy, which 
Ireland owes to the enlightened public spirit 
of Archbishop Whately, is known to the 
thinking part of the public as the contrib- 
utor to English periodicals of the clearest 
and most conclusive discussions which have 
yet appeared on some of the most disputed 
and difficult economical questions of the 
time. He has now, in a work of larger di- 
mensions, given the result of the study 
which, both as a firstrate political econo- 
mist, and in the higher character of a moral 
and political philosopher, he has devoted to 
the American contest. A work more needed, 
or one better adapted to the need, could 
scarcely have been produced at the present 
time. It contains more than enough to give 
a new turn to English feeling on the subject, 
if those who guide and sway public opinion 
were ever likely to reconsider a question on 
which they have so deeply committed them- 
selves. To all who are still open to convic- 
vion, it is an invaluable exposition both of 
the principles and the facts of the case. The 
last is as much required as the first ; for the 
strange partiality of the nation which most 
abhors negro slavery, to those who are 
urging an internecine war solely for its prop- 
agation, could not have existed for a mo- 
ment, had there not been, not merely a 
complete misunderstanding of principles, but 
an utter ignorance of facts. 

We believe that we shall, on the present 
occasion, do a better service to truth and 
right by helping to extend the knowledge 
of the contents of Mr. Cairnes’s treatise, than 
by any comments of our own. Mr. Cairnes 
opens up the question in so lucid and natu- 
ral an order, and so exhausts it in all its 








more important aspects, that a mere con- 
densation of his book would be the most 
powerful argumentative discourse on the 
subject, which could well be given in the 
narrow compass of an article. Not that, as 
is the case with lax and diffuse writets, his 
argument gains by condensation. On the 
contrary, it loses greatly. In Mr. Cairnes’s 
book there is nothing verbose, nothing su- 
perfluous; the effect is nowhere weakened 
by expansion, nor the impression of the 
whole frittered away by undue expatiating 
on parts; the work is artistic as well as sci- 
entific, observing due proportion, dwelling 
long enough, and not too long, on each por- 
tion of the subject, and passing to a new 
point exactly when the mind is prepared for 
it, by having completely appropriated those 
preceding. An attempt to convey the sub- 
stance of such a composition in an abridged 
form, may give some idea of the skeleton, 
but none of the nerve and muscle: the 
greatest merit which it could have would be 
that of stimulating the reader to have re- 
course to Mr. Cairnes’s own pages. 

After sweeping away the idle notion, which 
never could have been entertained by any 
one conversant with even the surface of 
American history, that the quarrel is about 
tariffs, or anything whatever except slavery, 
Mr. Cairnes proceeds to the main thesis of 
his book, viz., that the Slave Power, whose 
character and aims are the cause of the 
American contest, is “‘the most formidable 
antagonist to civilized progress which has 
appeared for many centuries, representing a 
system of society at once retrograde and 
aggressive, a system which, containing 
within it no germs from which improvement 
can spring, gravitates inevitably towards 
barbarism, while it is impelled by exigencies 
inherent in its position and circumstances to 
a constant extension of its territorial do- 
main.” This is what a man of distinguished 
ability, who has deeply considered the sub- 
ject, thinks of the new power, which Eng- 
land, by the moral influence of its opinion 
and sympathies, is helping to raise up. 
“The vastness,” he continues, “ of the in- 
terests at stake in the American contest, re- 
garded under this aspect, appears to me to 
be very inadequately conceived in this coun- 
try, and the purpose of the present work is 


to bring forward this view of the case more. 


prominently than has yet been done.” 
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Accordingly, in the first place, Mr. Cairnes_ 
expounds the economic necessities under 
which the Slave Power is placed by its | 
fundamental institution. Slavery, as an 
industrial system, is not capable of being 
everyWhere profitable. It requires peculiar 
conditions. Originally a common feature of 
all the Anglo-Saxon settlements in Amer- 
ica, it took root and became permanent only 
in the Southern portion of them. What is 
the explanation of this fact? Several causes 
have been assigned. One is, diversity of 
character in the original founders of those 
communities; New England having been 
principally colonized by the middle and 
poorer classes, Virginia and Carolina by the 
higher. The fact was so, but it goes a very 
little way towards the explanation of the 
phenomenon, since “it is certain the New 
Englanders were not withheld from employ- 
ing slaves by moral scruples ;” and if slave 
labor had been found suitable for the re- 
quirements of the country, they would, with- 
out doubt, have adopted it in fact, as they 
actually did in principle. Another common 
explanation of the different fortune of slavery 
in the Northern and Southern States is, that 


the Southern climate is not adapted to white 
laborers, and that negroes will not work 


without slavery. The latter half of this 
statement is opposed to fact. Negroes are 
willing to work wherever they have the nat- 
ural inducements to it, inducements equally 
indispensable to the white race. The cli- 
mate theory is inapplicable to the Border 
Slave States, Kentucky, Virginia, and oth- 
ers, whose climate “is remarkably genial, 
and perfectly suited to the industry of Euro- 
peans.” Even in the Gulf States, the al- 
leged fact is only true, as it is in all other 
parts of the world, of particular localities. 
The Southern States, it is observed by M. 
de Tocqueville, “are not hotter than the 
south of Italy and Spain.” In Texas itself 
there is a flourishing colony of free Germans, 
who carry on all the occupations of the coun- 
try, growth of cotton included, by white 
labor ; and “nearly all the heavy out-door 
work in the city of New Orleans is performed 
by whites.” 

What the success or failure of slavery as 
an industrial system depends on, is the 
adaptation of the productive industry of the 
country to the qualities and defects of slave 
labor. There are kinds of cultivation which 





even in tropical regions cannot advanta- 
(geously be carried on by slaves; there are 
others in which, as a mere matter of profit, 
slave labor has the advantage over the only 
kind of free labor which, as a matter of fact, 
comes into competition with it—the labor 
of peasant proprietors. 

The economic advantage of slave labor is, 
that it admits of complete organization : “ it 
may be combined on an extensive scale, and 
directed by a controlling mind to a single 
end.” Its defects are, that it is given reluc- 
tantly ; it is unskilful; it is wanting in ver- 
satility. Being given reluctantly, it can only 
be depended on as long as the slave is 
watched; but the cost of watching is too 
great if the workmen are dispersed over a 
widely extended area; their concentration, 
or, in other words, the employment of many 
workmen at the same time and place, is a 


‘condition sine qud non of slavery as an in- 


dustrial system ; while, to enable it to com- 
pete successfully with the intense industry 
and thrift of workmen who enjoy the entire 
fruits of their own labor, this concentration 
and combination of labor must be not merely 
possible, but also economically preferable, 
The second disadvantage of slave labor is 
that it is unskilful: “not only because the 
slave, having no interest in his work, has no 
inducement to exert his higher faculties, but 
because, from the ignorance to which he is 
of necessity condemned, he is incapable of 
doing so.” This disqualification restricts the 
profitableness of slavery to the case of 
purely unskilled labor. “The slave is un- 


‘suited for all branches of industry which 


require the slightest care, forethought, or 
dexterity. He cannot be made to co-operate 
with machinery ; he can only be trusted with 
the commonest implements ; he is incapable 
of all but the rudest labor.” The third de- 
fect of slave labor is but a form of the sec- 
ond ; its want of versatility. ‘“ The difficulty 
of teaching the slave anything is so great, 
that the only chance of turning his labor to 
profit is, when he has once learned a lesson, 
to keep him to that lesson for life. Where 
slaves, therefore, are employed, there can be 
no variety of production. If tobacco be cul- 
tivated, tobacco becomes the sole staple, and 
tobacco is produced whatever be the state 
‘of the market, and whatever be the condi- 
tion of the soil.” All this, not as matter of 
theory merely, but of actual daily experience 


—_-- . , . 
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in the Southern States, is superabundantly | feriority of the cultivation, where nature 

proved, as Mr. Cairnes shows, by Southern does so much as to leave little for art, and 

testimony. to supersede the necessity of the more diffi- 
It follows. first, that slave labor is un-|CUlt contrivances of industry, that slave labor 
: “ tanto . | can be turned to profitable account. 

suited for manufactures, and can only, in “ Further, daiery, as a permanent sys- 

competition with free labor, be profitably 


I } ; ; Y|tem, has need not merely of a fertile soil, 
carried on in a community exclusively agri-| but of a practically unlimited extent of it. 


cultural. Secondly, that even among agri-| This arises from the defect of slave labor in 
cultural employments. it is unsuited to those | point of versatility. As has been already 
in which the laborers are, or without great a the pores Ae a - slave 
economical disadvantage can be, dispersed we as na _ a a *h - . para ind 
over a wide surface ; among which are nearly cane qu engl teal a hase i 8 


: xe, hebee : bined with want of intelligent interest in his 
all kinds of cereal cultivation, including the | work—that the only chance of rendering his 


two great staples of the Free States, maize | labor profitable is, when he has once learned 
and wheat. “A single laborer can cultivate | a lesson, to keep him to that lesson for life. 
twenty acres of wheat or Indian corn, while Accordingly » where agricultural operations 
he cannot manage more than two of tobacco, | 2° carried on by slaves, the business of each 
or three of cotton.” Tobacco and cotton ae is always restricted to the raising of 8 


, peg ._| single product. Whatever crop is best suited 
admit, therefore, the possibility of working | to the character of the soil and the nature 
large numbers within a limited space: and 


of slave industry, whether cotton, tobacco, 
as they also benefit in a far greater degree | sugar, or rice, that crop is cultivated, and 
than wheat or maize by combination and}that crop only. Rotation of crops is thus 
classification of labor, the characteristic ad- | precluded by the conditions of the case. The 
vantage of slave labor is at the highest, while | S01! is tasked again and again to yield kite 
its —— drawback, the high —_ of super | iows, "tae a short series of years its fer- 
intendence, is reduced to the minimum. It 


. y gfe _~| tility is completely exhausted, the planter 
is to these kinds of cultivation, together with | abandons the ground whichthe has rendered 
sugar and rice, that in America slave labor | worthless, and passes on to seck in new soils 


is practically confined. Wherever, even in|for that fertility under which aione the 
the Southern States, “the external condi- | @gencies a his disposal can be profitably 
tions are especially favorable to cereal crops, | °™Ployed.”—(Pp. 53-6.) 


as in parts of Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis-| Accordingly, the ruin, and in many cases 
souri, and along the slopes of the Allegha- the abandonment to nature, of what were 
nies, there slavery has always failed to main- ‘once the most productive portions of the 
tain itself.” older Slave States, are facts palpable to the 
But a kind of cultivation suitable to it is eye, admitted and loudly proclaimed by 
not the only condition which the slave sys-'slaveholders. And hence that pressing de- 
tem requires in order to be economically mand for the perpetual extension of the grea 
profitable. It demands in addition, an un- of slavery, that never-ceasing tendency west- 
limited extent of highly fertile land. This ward, and unceasing struggle for the open- 
arises from the other two infirmities of slave ,ing of fresh regions to slave-owners and 
labor, its unskilfulness and its want of ver-| their human property, which has grown with 
satility. This point being of the very high-'the growth of the cotton cultivation, and 
est importance, and the foundation of the | strengthened with its strength ; which pro- 
author’s main argument, we give the state-| duced the seizure of Texas, the war with 
ment of it in his own words :— Mexico, the buccaneering expeditions to Cen- 

“When the soils are not of good quality, | tral America, and the sanguinary contest for 
cultivation needs to be elaborate; a larger | Kansas ; which has been the one determining 


capital is expended, and with the inerdas® | principle of Southern politics for the last 
pay sy the Lama ae _— | quarter of a century; and because at last, 
nd the agricultural implements of a finer . . : 

and more delicate construction. With such | ‘hough tantly, sacieted: by the Herth, Bas 


implements slaves cannot be trusted, and for | decided the Cotton States to break up the 
such processes they are unfit. It is only, | Union. : ’ wi 
therefore, where the natural fertility of the' Such being the economic conditions of a 


soil is so great as to compensate for the in- slave community like those of the Southern 
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States, the author proceeds to show how, 
this economic system gives rise to a social | 
and a political organization tending in the 
highest degree to aggravate the evils which 
emanate originally from the economic sys- 
tem itself. 


“ The single merit of slave labor as an in- 
dustrial instrument consists, as we have seen, 
in its capacity for organization, its suscepti- 
bility of being adjusted with precision to the 
kind of work to be done, and of being di- 
rected on a comprehensive plan towards 
some distinctly conceived end. Now, to 

ive scope to this quality, the scale on which 
industry is carried on must be extensive ; 
and to carry on industfy on an extensive 
scale, large capitals are required ;” more- 
over, a capitalist employing slave labor re- 
quires funds sufficient not merely to main- 
tain his slaves, but to purchase their fee 
simple from the first. ‘Owing to these 
causes, large capitals are, relatively to small, 
more profitable, and are at the same time 
absolutely more required, in countries of 
slave, than in countries of free labor. It 
-happens, however, that capital is in slave 
countries a particularly scarce commodity, 
owing partly to the exclusion from such | 
countries of many modes of creating it — 
manufactures and commerce, for example— 
which are open to free communities; and 

artly to what is also a consequence of the 
institution, the unthrifty habits of the upper 
classes. From this state of things result 
two phenomena, which may be regarded as 
typical of industry carried on by slaves—the 
magnitude of the plantations, and the in- 
debtedness of the planters. Wherever ne- 
gro slavery has prevailed in modern times, 
these two phenomena will be found to exist. 


industry. Meantime, amongst the ascend- 
ant class a condition of general indebtedness 
prevails.”—(Pp. 66-71.) 


Side by side with these great land and 
slave proprietors grows up a white proleta- 
riat of the worst kind, known in Southern 
phraseology as “mean whites” or “ white 
trash.” The vast districts (becoming, under 
the deteriorating effects of slave industry, 
constantly larger) which are surrendered to 
nature, and relapse into wilderness, 


“ Become the resort of a numerous horde 
of people, who, too poor to keep slaves, and 
too proud to work, prefer a vagrant and pre- 
carious life spent in the desert, to engaging 
in occupations which would associate them 
with the slaves whom they despise. In the 
Southern States no less than five millions of 
human beings are now said to exist in this 
manner, in a condition little removed from 
savage life, eking out a wretched subsistence 
by hunting, by fishing, by hiring themselves 
out for occasional jobs, by plunder. Com- 
bining the restlessness and contempt for reg- 
ular industry peculiar to the savage, with the 
vices of the proletaire of civilized communi- 
ties, these people make up a class at once 
degraded and dangerous; and constantly 
reinforced as they are by all that is idle, 
worthless, and lawless among the population 
of the neighboring States, form an inex- 
haustible preserve of ruffianism, ready at 
hand for all the worst purposes of Southern 
ambition. The planters complain of these 
people for their idleness, for corrupting their 
slaves, for their thievish propensities ; but 
they cannot dispense with them ; for in truth 
they perform an indispensable function in the 





‘Our wealthier planters,’ says Mr. Clay, 
‘are buying out their poorer neighbors, ex- 
tending their plantations, and adding to their 
slave force. The wealthy few, who are able 
to live on smaller profits, and to give their 
blasted fields some rest, are thus pushing 
off the many who are merely independent.’ 
At the same time these wealthier planters 
are, it is well known, very generally in debt, 
the forthcoming crops being for the most 
part mortgaged to Northern capitalists, who 
make the needful advances, and who thus 
become the instruments by which a consid- 
erable proportion of the slave labor of the 
South is maintained. The tendency of things, 
therefore, in slave countries, is to a very un- 


equal distribution of wealth. The large cap- | 
italists, having a steady advantage over their 
smaller competitors, engross with the prog- 
ress of time a larger and larger proportion 
of the aggregate wealth of the country, and | 
gradually acquire the control of its collective 


economy of slave societies, of which they 
_are at once the victims and the principal sup- 
a. It is from their ranks that those 

ibustering expeditions are recruited, which 
|have been found so effective an instrument 
\in extending the domain of the slave power ; 
(they furnish the ‘Border Ruffians’ who in 
| the colonization struggle with the Northern 
| States contend with Freesoilers on the ter- 
|Titories, and it is to their antipathy to the 
|negroes that the planters securely trust for 
repressing every attempt at servile insurrec- 
tion.” —(Pp. 75-76.) 

Such, then, is the constitution of society 
in the Slave States ; “it resolves itself into 
three classes—the slaves, on whom devolves 
jall the regular industry ; the slaveholders, 
who reap all its fruits; and an idle and 
lawless rabble who live dispersed over vast 
plains in a condition little removed from ab- 
‘solute barbarism.” Of a society thus com- 
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posed, the political structure is determined 
by an inexorable law. 


‘* When the whole wealth of a country is 
monopolized by a thirtieth part of its popu- 
lation, while the remainder are by physical 
or moral causes consigned to compulsory 
poverty and ignorance; when the persons 
composing the privileged thirtieth part are 
all engaged in pursuits of the same kind, sub- 
ject to the influence of the same moral ideas, 
and identified with the maintenance of the 
same species of property; political power 
will of necessity reside with those in whom 
centre the elements of such power—wealth, 
knowledge, and intelligence—the small mi- 
nority for whose exclusive benefit the sys- 
tem exists. The polity of such a society 
must thus, in essence, be an oligarchy, what- 
ever be the particular mould in which it is 
cast. Nor is this all. A society so organ- 
ized tends to develop with a peculiar inten- 
sity the distinctive vices of an oligarchy. In 
a country of free labor, whatever be the form 
of government to which it is subject, the pur- 
suits of indubtry are various. Various inter- 
ests, therefore, take root, and parties grow 
up which, regarding national questions from 
various points of view, become centres of op- 
position, whether against the undue preten- 
sions of any one of their number, or against 
those of a single ruler. It is not so in the 
Slave States. That variety of interests 
which springs from the individual impulses 
of a free population does not here exist. 
The elements of a political opposition are 
wanting. There is but one party, but one 
set of men who are capable of acting together 
in political concert. The rest is an undisci- 
plined rabble. From this state of things 
the only possible result is that which we find 
—a despotism, in the last degree unscrupu- 
lous and impatient of control, wielded by 
the wealthy few. . . . 

‘*To sum up in a few words the general 
results of the foregoing discussion; the 
Slave Power— that power which has long 
held the helm of government in the Union— 
is, under the forms of a democracy, an un- 
controlled despotism, wielded by a compact 
oligarchy. Supported by the labor of four 
millions of slaves, it rules a population of 
five millions of whites —a population igno- 
rant, averse to systematic industry, and 
prone to irregular adventure. A system of 
society more formidable for evil, more men- 
acing to the best interests of the human 
race, it is difficult to conceive.”—(Pp. 85- 
87, 92.) 


Are there, in the social and political sys- 
tem which has now been characterized, any 
elements of improvement, any qualities which 





| leave room for a reasonable hope of the ul- 
timate, however gradual, correction of its 
inherent evils ? Mr. Cairnes has conclu- 
sively shown that the very reverse is the 
case. Instead of raising themselves to the 
level of free societies, these communities are 
urged by the most imperious motives to drag 
down, if possible, free societies to the level 
of themselves. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that Ameri- 
can slavery will, from merely natural causes, 
share the fate of slavery elsewhere. The in- 
stitution of slavery was once universal, but 
mankind have nevertheless improved; the 
most progressive communities in the ancient 
and modern world —the Greeks, Romans, 
Hebrews, medieval Europeans—have been 
afflicted with this scourge, but by the natu- 
ral progress of improvement have got rid of 
it; and why, it may be said, should not this 
also happen in the Southern States? and if 
so, would not an attempt to anticipate this 
natural progress, and make emancipation 
move forward more rapidly than the prepa- 
ration for it, be full of mischief even to the 
oppressed race itself ? 

Mr. Cairnes feels all the importance of 
this question; and no part of his book is 
more instructive, or more masterly, than the 
chapter in which he grapples with it. He 
shows, that “ between slavery as it existed 
in classical and medieval times, and the 
system which now erects itself defiantly in 
North America,” there are such deep-seated 
distinctions, as render the analogy of the 
one entirely inapplicable to the other. 

The first distinction is the vital fact of the 
difference in color between modern slaves 
and their masters. In the ancient world, 
slaves, once freed, became an integral part 
of free society; their descendants not only 
were not aclass apart, but were the main 
source from which the members of the free 
community were recruited ; and no obstacle, 
legal or moral, exisied to their attainment 
of the highest social positions. In America, 
on the contrary, the freed slave transmits the 
external brand of his past degradation to all 
his descendants. However worthy of free- 
dom, they bear an outward mark which pre- 
vents them from becoming imperceptibly 
blended with the mass of the free ; and while 
that odious association lasts, it forms a great 
additional hindrance to the enfranchisement 
by their masters, of those whom, even when 
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enfranchised, the masters cannot endure to 
look upon as their fellow-citizens. 

But another difference between ancient 
and modern slavery, which still more inti- 
mately affects the question under discussion, 
arises from the immense development of in- 
ternational commerce in modern times. 

“So long as each nation was in the main 
dependent on the industry of its own mem- 
bers for the supply of its wants, a strong 
motive would be present for the cultivation 
of the intelligence, and the improvement of 
the condition, of the industrial classes. The 
commodities which minister to comfort and 
luxury cannot be produced without skilled 
labor, and skilled labor implies a certain de- 
gree of mental cultivation, and a certain 

rogress in social respect. To attain success 
in the more difficult industriai arts, the work- 
man must respect his vocation, must take 
an interest in his task; habits of care, de- 
liberation, forethought, must be acquired ; 
in short, there must be such a general awaken- 
ing of the facult.es, intellectual and moral, 
as by leading men to a knowledge of their 
rights and of the means of enforcing them, 
inevitably disqualifies them for the servile 
condition. Now this was the position in 
which the slave-master found himself in the 
ancient world. He was, in the main, de- 

endent on the skill of his slaves for obtain- 
ing whatever he required. He was therefore 
naturally led to cultivate the faculties of his 


slaves, and by consequence to promote gen- | 


erally the improvement of their condition. 
His progress in the enjoyment of the mate- 
rial advantages of civilization depended di- 
rectly upon their progress in knowledge and 
social consideration. Accordingly, the edu- 
cation of slaves was never prohibited in the 
ancient Roman world, and, in point of fact, 
no small number of them enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a high cultivation. ‘The youths of 
promising genius,’ says Gibbon, ‘ were in- 
structed in the arts and sciences, and almost 
every profession, liberal and mechanical, 
might be found in the household of an opu- 
lent senator.’ Modern slaveholders on the 
contrary, are independent of the skill, and 
therefore of the intelligence and social im- 
a of their slave population. They 

ave only need to find a commodity which 
is capable of being produced by crude labor, 
and at the same time in large demand in the 
markets of the world ; and by applying their 
slaves to the production of this, they may, 
through an exchange with other countries, 
make it the means of procuring for them- 
selves whatever they require. Cotton and 
sugar, for example, are commodities which 
fulfil these conditions ; they may be raised 
by crude labor, and they are in large demand 


throughout the world. Accordingly, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana have only to employ 
their slaves in raising these products, and 
they are enabled through their means to 
command the industrial resources of all com- 
mercial nations. Without cultivating one 
of the arts or refinements of civilization, 
they can possess themselves of all its mate- 
rial comforts. Without employing an arti- 
san, a manufacturer, a skilled laborer of any 
sort, they can secure the products of the 
highest manufacturing and mechanical skill.” 


—(Pp. 100-3.) 


There being no inducements for cultivat- 
ing the intelligence of slaves, the mighty 
motives which always exist against suffering 
it to be cultivated, have had full play; and 
in all the principal Slave States, teaching a 
slave to read or write is rigorously prohib- 
ited, under most severe penalties both to the 
teacher and the taught. 

There is yet another important distinction 
between slavery in ancient and in modern 
times—namely, “ the place which the slave 
trade fills in the organization of modern 
slavery. Trading in slaves was doubtless 
practised by the ancients, and with sufficient 
barbarity. But we look in vain in the records 
of antiquity for a traffic which, in extent, in 
systematic character, and above all, in the 
\function discharged by it as the common 





| support of countries breeding and consum- 
‘ing human labor, can with justice be re- 
garded as the analogue of the modern slave 
'trade—of that organized system which has 
been carried on between Guinea and the 
‘coast of America, and of that between Vir. 
ginia, the Guinea of the New World, and the 
slave-consuming States of the South and 
West.” The barbarous inhumanity of the 
slave trade has long been understood ; but 
what has not been so often noticed is the 
mode in which it operates in giving increased 
coherence and stability to the system of 
which it is a part; first, “ by bringing the 
resources of salubrious countries to supple- 
ment the waste of human life in torrid re- 
gions; and secondly, by providing a new 
‘source of profit for slaveholders, which en- 
| ables them to keep up the institution, when, 
in the absence of this resource, it would be- 
come unprofitable and disappear.” Thus, in 
Virginia, when slavery, by exhausting the 
soil, had eaten away its own profits, and the 
recolonization of the State by free settlers 
had actually begun, came suddenly the pro- 
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hibition of the African slave trade, and 
nearly at the same time the vast enlarge- 
ment of the field for slave labor by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana; and these two events 
made slavery in Virginia again profitable, as 
a means of breeding slaves for exportation 
and sale to the South. 

It is through the existence of this abun- 
dant breeding-ground for slaves, which en- 
ables their number to be kept up and in- 
creased, in the face of the most frightful 
mortality in the places to which they are 
sent, that slavery is enabled, as it exhausts 
old lands, to move on to new ones, pre- 
venting that condensation of population 
which, by depriving the “‘ mean whites” of 
the means of subsisting without regular 
work, might render them efficient workmen, 
instead of, as they now are, “ more ineffi- 
cient, more unreliable, more unmanageable ” 
than even the slaves, and so might gradually 
effect the substitution of free for slave labor. 
The consequence is that population under 
these institutions increases only by disper- 
sion. Fifteen persons to the square mile 
are its maximum density in the really slave 
countries; a state of things under which 
“ popular education becomes impracticable ; 
roads, canals, railways must be losing spec- 
ulations ” (in South Carolina “a train has 
been known to travel a hundred miles with 
a single passenger ”) ; all civilizing agencies, 
all powers capable of making improvement 
penetrate the mass of the poor white popu- 
lation, are wanting. 

There remain, as a source from which the 
regeneration of slave society is to be looked 
for, the slave-owners themselves ; the chance, 
whatever it may be, that these may be in- 
duced, without external compulsion, to free 
their slaves, or take some measure, great or 
small, to prepare the slaves for: freedom. 
An individual here and there may be virtu- 
ous enough to do this, if the general senti- 
ment of those by whom he is surrounded 
will allow him ; but no one, we suppose, is 
simple enough to expect this sacrifice from 
the entire ruling class of a nation, least of 
all from the ruling class in the Slave States, 
with whom the maintenance of slavery has 
become a matter of social pride and political 
ambition as much as of pecuniary interest. 
“ Itis not simply as a productive instrument 
that slavery is valued by its supporters. It 

is far rather for its social and political re- 








sults, as the means of upholding a form of 
society in which slaveholders are the sole 
depositaries of social prestige and political 
power, as the corner-stone of an edifice of 
which théy are the masters, that the system is 
prized. Abolish slavery, and you introduce 
a new order of things, in which the ascen- 
dency of the men who now rule in the South 
would be atanend. An immigration of new 
men would set in rapidly from various quar- 
ters. The planters and their adherents would 
soon be placed in a hopeless minority in 
their old dominions. New interests would 
take root and grow; new social ideas 
would germinate; new political combinations 
would be formed ; and the power and hopes 
of the party which has long swayed the poli- 
tics of the Union, and which now seeks to 
break loose from that Union in order to 
secure a free career for the accomplishment 
of bolder designs, would be gone forever.” 
Accordingly, the South has advanced, from 
the modest apologies for slavery of a genera- 
tion ago, to loudly vaunting it as a moral, 
civilizing, and every way wholesome institu- 
tion ; the fit condition not only for negroes 
but for the laboring classes of all countries ; 
nay, as an ordinance of God, and a sacred 
deposit providentially entrusted to the keep- 
ing of the Southern Americans, for preserva- 
tion and extension. 

The energies of the Southern rulers have 
long been devoted to protecting themselves 
against the economical inconveniences of 
slavery in a manner directly the reverse of 
either its extinction or its mitigation. To 
obtain for it an ever wider field is the sole 
aim of their policy, and, as they are firmly 
persuaded, the condition of their social exist- 
ence. ‘There is not a slaveholder,” says 
Judge Warner, of Georgia, and in saying 
this he only expressed the general sentiment, 
‘¢in this house or out of it, but who knows 
perfectly well that whenever slavery is con- 
fined within certain specified limits its future 
existence is doomed ; it is only a question 
of time as to its final destruction. You may 
take any single slaveholding county in the 
Southern States, in which the great staples 
of cotton and sugar are cultivated to any 
extent, and confine the present slave popula- 
tion within the limits of that county. Such 
is the rapid natural increase of the slaves, 
and the rapid exhaustion of the soil in the 
cultivation of those crops (which add so 
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much to the commercial wealth of the coun- 
try), that in a few years it would be impos- 
sible to support them within the limits of 
such county. Both master and slave would 
be starved out ; and what would be the prac- 
tical effect in any one county, the same re- 
sult would happen to all the Slaveholding 
States. Slavery cannot be confined within 
certain limits without producing the destruc- 
tion of both master and slave; it requires 
fresh lands, plenty of wood and water, not 
only for the comfort and happiness of the 
slave, but for the benefit of the owner.” 
And this is the doctrine of the advocates of 
slavery! What, to any mind but that of a 
‘slaveholder, would seem at once the reductio 
ad absurdum and the bitterest moral satire 
on slavery, is by them brought forward— 
such is the state of their minds—as an un- 
answerable argument for bringing fresh ter- 
ritory under it as fast as it exhausts the old, 
until, we suppose, all the remaining soil of 
our planet is used up and depopulated. 
Even were they not prompted to this ag- 
gressive ambition by pecuniary interest they 
would have a sufficient inducement to it in 
the passions which are the natural growth 
of slave society. ‘That which the necessity 
for fresh soils is to the political economy of 
such communities, a lust of power is to their 
morality. The slaveholder lives from in- 
fancy in an atmosphere of despotism; he 
sees around him none but abject creatures 
who, under fearful penalties to be inflicted 
by himself, are bound to do his slightest, his 
most unreasonable bidding.” The commerce 
between master and slave, in the words of 
Jefferson, himself born and bred a slave- 
owner, “is a perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions—the most unremitting 
despotism on the one hand, and degrading 
submission on the other. Our children see 
this, and learn to imitate it. The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the linea- 
ments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the 
circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to the 
worst passions, and thus nursed, educated, 
and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but 
be stamped with its odious peculiarities.” 
The arrogance, self-will, and impatience of 
restraint, which are the natural fruits of the 
situation, and with which the Southern- 
American character in all its manifestations 
is deeply stamped, suffice of themselves to 
make the slaveholding class throw all their 


pride and self-importance into the mainte- 
nance, extension, and exaltation of their “pe- 
culiar institution ;” the more, because the 
institution and its upholders are generally 
reprobated by mankind, and because they 
have to defy the opinion of free nations, and 
may have to resist the exertion of their phys- 
ical power. ; 

Hence it is that the politicians of the Slave 
States have devoted themselves, with the ar- 
dor of fanaticism, to acquiring, by fair means 
or foul, ascendency in the politics of the 
Union, in order that they might employ that 
ascendency in gaining territory for the for- 
mation of new Slave States; and again to 
create more and more Slave States, in order 
to maintain their ascendency in the Union. 
Mr. Cairnes has traced with a vigorous hand 
the history of these efforts : the struggle be- 
tween freedom and slavery for the possession 
of Missouri ; the compromise by which that 
new state was given up to slavery, on con- 
dition that no future Slave State should be 
created north of the parallel 36° 30’ of north 
latitude; the filibustering occupation of 
Texas in order to detach it from Mexico, its 
annexation to the Union by means of slavery 
ascendency, and the war with Mexico for the 
acquisition of more slave territory ; the Mis- 
souri compromise, as soon as all its fruits 
had been reaped, discovered to be unconsti- 
tutional, and repudiated, the principle next 
set up being “squatter sovereignty” (the 
doctrine that Congress could not legislate 
for the territories, and that the first inhabi- 
tants had the right to decide whether they 
would allow slavery or not); the Northern 
territories consequently opened to slavery, 
and the race which followed between North- 
ern and Southern occupants for the posses- 
sion of Kansas; a slavery constitution for 
Kansas voted at the rifle’s point by bands 
of “ border ruffians” from the South, who 
did not even intend to settle in the territory ; 
when this nefarious proceeding was frustrated 
by the crowds of free settlers who flocked in 
from the North and refused to be bound by 
the fictitious constitution, the principle of 
squatter sovereignty also repudiated, since 
it had failed to effect Southern objects, and 
the doctrine set up that slavery exists ipso 
jure in all the territories, and that not even 
the settlers themselves could make it illegal ; 
and finally a decision obtained from the high- 
est tribunal of the United States (which 
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Southern influence had succeeded in filling 
with Southern lawyers) by which not only 
this monstrous principle was affirmed, but 
the right of a slave-master was recognized to 
carry his slaves with him to any part of the 
Free States, and hold them there, any local 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. This 
was the one step too much in the otherwise 
well-planned progress of the Southern con- 
spiracy. At this point the Northern allies, 
by whose help alone they could command a 
majority in the councils of the Federation, 
fell off from them. The defeat of the South- 
ern candidate for the presidency followed as 
a consequence : and this first check to the 
aggressive and advancing movement of slav- 
ery, was the signal for secession and civil 
war. Well may Mr. Cairnes say that this 
series of events “is one of the most striking 
and alarming episodes in modern history, 
and furnishes a remarkable example of what 
a small body of men may effect against the 
most vital interests of human society, when, 
thoroughly understanding their position and 
its requirements, they devote themselves, de- 
liberately, resolutely, and unscrupulously, to 
the accomplishment of their ends.” 

Should these conspirators succeed in mak- 
ing good their independence, and possessing 
themselves of a part of the territories, being 
those which are in immediate contact with 
Mexico, nothing is to be expected but the 
spread of the institution by conquest (unless 
prevented by some European power) over 
that vast country, and ultimately over all 
Spanish America, and if circumstances per- 
mit, the conquest and annexation of the West 
Indies; while so vast an extension of the 
field for the employment of slaves would raise 
up a demand for more, which would in all 
probability lead to that re-opening of the Af- 
rican slave-trade, the legitimacy and neces- 
sity of which have long been publicly asserted 
by many organs of the South. Such are the 
issues to humanity which are at stake in the 
present contest between free and slavehold- 
ing America ; and such is the cause to which 
a majority of English writers, and of Eng- 
lishmen who have the ear of the public, have 
given the support of their sympathies. 

What is thé meaning of this? Why does 
the English nation, which has made itself 
memorable to all time as the destroyer of 
negro slavery, which has shrunk from no 
sacrifices to free its own character from that 





odious stain, and to close all the countries 
of the world ugainst the slave merchant ; 
why is it that the nation which is at the 
head of Abolitionism, not only feels no sym- 
pathy with those who are fighting against 
the slaveholding conspiracy, but actually de- 
sires its success ? Why is the general véice 
of our press, the general sentiment of our 
people, bitterly reproachful to the North, 
while for the South, the aggressors in the 
war, we have either mild apologies or direct 
and downright encouragement? and this 
not only from the Tory and anti-democratic 
camp, but from Liberals, or soi-disant such ? 

This strange perversion of feeling prevails 
nowhere else. The public of France, and of 
the Continent generally, at all events the 
Liberal part of it, saw at once on which side 
were justice and moral principle, and gaye 
its sympathies consistently and steadily to 
the North. Why is England an exception ? 
Several causes may be assigned, none of 
them honorable to this country, though some, 
more than others, may seem to make the 
aberration excusable. 

In the first place, it must, we fear, be ad- 
mitted, that the anti-slavery feeling in Eng- 
land, though quite real, is no longer, in point 
of intensity, what it was. We do not as- 
cribe this to any degeneracy in the public 
mind. It is because the work, so far as it 
specially concerns England, is done. Strong 
feeling on any practical subject is only kept 
up by constant exercise. A new generation 
has grown up since the great victory of slav- 
ery abolition; composed of persons whose 
ardor in the cause has never been wrought 
upon and strung up by contest. The public 
of the present day think as their fathers did 
concerning slavery, but their feelings have 
not been in the same degree roused against 
its enormities. Their minds have been em- 
ployed, and their feelings excited, on other 
topics, on which there still remained, as it 
might seem, more to be done. Slavery has 
receded into the background of their mental 
prospect; it stands, to most of them, as a 
mere name, the name of one social evil 
among many others; not as, what in truth it 
is, the summing-up and concentration of 
them all; the stronghold in which the prin- 
ciple of tyrannical power, elsewhere only mil- 
itant, reigns triumphant. 

It must be remembered, too, that though 
the English public are averse to slavery, sev- 
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erat of the political and literary organs which 
have most influence over the public are de- 
cidedly not so. For many years the Times 
has taken every opportunity of throwing cold 
water, as far as decency permitted, on the 
cause of the negro; had its attempts suc- 
ceeded, the African squadron would have 
been withdrawn, and the effort so long and 
honorably persisted in by England to close 
the negro coast against the man-stealer would 
have been ignominiously abandoned. An- 
other of the misleaders of opinion on this sub- 
ject, more intellectual in its aims, and address- 
ing itself to a more intellectual audience, has 
been from its first origin, however Liberal on 
the surface, imbued with a deeply seated Tory 
feeling which makes it prefer even slavery 
to democratic equality; and it never loses 
an opportunity of saying a word for slavery, 
and palliating its evils. 

The most operative cause, however, of the 
wrong direction taken on the American 
question by English feeling, is the general 
belief that Americans are hostile to England, 
and long to insult and humble her if they 
had but an opportunity; and the accumu- 
lated resentment left by a number of small 
diplomatic collisions, in which America has 
carried herself with a high hand, has bullied 
and blustered, or her press has bullied and 
blustered for her, and in which, through the 
reluctance of England to push matters to 
extremities, which do not vitally concern the 
national honor, bullying and blustering have 
been allowed to prevail. The facts are too 
true; but it has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered, that the most foul-mouthed enemies 
of England in the American press and in 
Congress were Southern men, and men in 
the Southern interest ; and that the offensive 
tone and encroaching policy of the Federal 
Government were the tone and policy of a 
succession of governments created by the 
South, and entirely under Southern influ- 
ence. If some bitterness towards England 
has shown itself rather widely among the 
Northern people since the commencement of 
the war, and has been ministered to in their 
usual style by the hacks of the newspaper 
press, it must be said in excuse, that they 
were smarting under disappointed hopes ; 
that they had found only rebuke where they 
felt that they deserved, and had counted 
upon finding, sympathy, and when sympathy 
would have been of the utmost importance 


to their cause. “If England had but sym- 
pathized with us now,” said recently to us 
one of the first of American writers, “ it 
would have united the two nations almost 
to the end of time.” 

But none of these causes would have ac- 
counted for the sad aberration of English 
feeling at this momentous crisis, had they 
not been combined with an almost total ig- 
norance respecting the antecedents of the 
struggle. England pays a heavy price for 
its neglect of general contemporary history, 
and inattention to what takes place in for- 
eign countries. The English people did not 
know the past career or the present policy 
and purposes of the Slave Power. They 
did not, nor do they yet, know that the ob- 
ject, the avowed object, of secession was the 
indefinite extension of slavery ; that the sole 
grievance alleged by the South consisted in 
being thwarted in this; that the resistance 
of the North was resistance to the spread 
of slavery—the aim of the North its con- 
finement within its present bounds, which, 
in the opinion of the slave-owners them- 
selves, ensures its gradual extinction, and 
which is the only means whereby the ex- 
tinction can be gradual. The ignorance of 
the public was shared by the Foreigu Min- 
ister, whose official attitude in reference to 
the contest has been everything which it 
ought to be, but who did unspeakable mis- 
chief by the extra-official opinion so often 
quoted, that the Southern States are in arms 
for independence, the Northern for dominion. 

When this was the view taken of the con- 
test in the quarter supposed to be best in- 
formed, what could be expected from the 
public? Could they fail to bestow their 
sympathies on the side which, they were 
told from authority, was fighting for the 
common right of mankind to a government 
of their choice, while the other had armed 
itself for the wicked purpose of exercising 
power over others against their will? The 
moral relations of the two parties are mis- 
placed, are almost reversed, in Earl Russell’s 
dictum. Could we consent to overlook the 
fact that the South are fighting for, and the 
North against, the most odious form of un- 
just dominion which ever existed; could we 
forget the slaves, and view the question as 
one between two white populations; even 
then, who, we ask, are fighting for domin- 








ion, if not those who having always before 
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succeeded in domineering, break off from 
the Union at the first moment when they 
find that they can domineer nolonger. Did 
ever any other section of a nation break 
through the solemn contract which united 
them with the rest, for no reason but that 
they were defeated in an election? It 
is true, indeed, and they are welcome to the 
admission, that a very serious interest of 
the slave-owning oligarchy depended on re- 
taining the power to domineer. They had 
at stake, not dominion only, but the profits 
of dominion ; and those profits were, that the 
propagation of slavery might be without lim- 
it, instead of being circumscribed within the 
vast unoccupied space already included in 
the limits of the Slave States, being about 
half of their entire extent. 

But if the South are fighting for slavery, 
the North, we are told, are, at all events, 
not fighting against it: their sole object in 
the struggle is the preservation of the Union. 

And if. it were so, is there anything so 
very unjustifiable in resisting, even by arms, 
the dismemberment of their country? Does 
public morality require that the United States 
should abdicate the character of a nation, 
and be ready at the first summons to allow 
any discontented section to dissever itself 
from the rest by a single vote of a local ma- 
jority, fictitious or real, taken without any 
established form, or public guarantee for its 
genuineness and deliberateness ? This would 
be to authorize any State, or part of a State, 
in a mere fit of ill-temper, or under the tem- 
porary influence of intriguing politicians, to 
detach itself from the Union, and perhaps 
unite itself to some hostile power; and the 
end would probably be to break down the 
Union, from one of the great nations of the 
world, into as many petty republics as there 
are States, with lines of custom-houses all 
round their frontiers, and standing armies 
always kept up in strength to protect them 
against their nearest neighbors. 

It is so new a thing to consider questions 
of national morality from the point of view 
of nations, instead of exclusively from that 
of rulers, that the conditions have not yet 
been defined under which it is the duty of an 
established government to succumb to a 
manifestation of hostile feeling by a portion, 
greater or smaller, of its citizens. Until 
some rule or maxim shall have grown up to 
govern this subject, no government is ex- 
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pected or bound to yield to a rebellion until 
after a fair trial of strength in the field. 
Were it not for the certainty of opposition, 
and the heavy penalties of failure, revolt 
would be as frequent a fact as it is now an 
unfrequent: rebellions would be attempted, 
not as they now are, in cases of almost unan- 
imous discontent, but as often as any object 
was sought, or offence taken, by the small- 
est section of the community. 

Would the Government or people of the 
United Kingdom accept for themselves this 
rule of duty? Would they look on quietly 
and see the kingdom dismembered? They 
might renounce transmarine possessions 
which they hold only as dependencies, which 
they care little for, and with which they are 
neither connected by interest nor by neigh- 
borhood; but would England acquiesce, 
without fighting, in the separation of Ireland 
or Scotland ? and would she be required to 
do so by any recognized obligation of public 
morality ? 

Putting at the very lowest the inducements 
which can be supposed to have instigated the 
people of the Northern States to rush into 
the field with nearly all their available pop- 
ulation, and pledge the collective wealth of 
the country to an unparalleled extent, in or- 
der to maintain its integrity: it might still 
be thought, that a people who were supposed 
to care for nothing in comparison with the 
“almighty dollar,” ought to have some credit 
given them for showing, by such decisive 
proofs, that they are capable of sacrificing 
that and everything else to a patriotic im- 
pulse. It might have been supposed, too, 
that even had their motives been wholly self- 
ish, all good men would have wished them 
success when they were fighting for the 
right; and, considering what it was that 
they were fighting against, might have been 
glad that even selfish motives had induced 
one great nation to shed its blood and ex- 
pend its substance in doing battle against a 
monster evil which the other nations, from 
the height of their disinterested morality, 
would have allowed to grow up unchecked, 
until the consequences came home to them- 
selves. 

But such a view of the motives of the 
Northern Americans would be a flagrant in- 
justice to them. True, the feeling which 
made the heroic impulse pervade the whole 
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classes, was the desire to uphold the Union. 
But not the Union, simply. Had they con- 
sented to give up the Northern interpreta- 
tion of the pact; had they yielded to the 
Supreme Court’s Southern exposition of it, 
they would have won back the South to the 
Federation by an unanimous voice. It was 
because they valued something else even more 
highly than the Union, that the Union was 
ever in a position in which it had to be fought 
for. The North fights for the Union, but the 
Union under conditions which deprive the 
Slave Power of its pernicious ascendency. 
People talk as if to support the existing con- 
stitution were synonymous with altogether 
abandoning emancipation, and “ giving 
guarantees to slavery.” Nothing of the 
sort. The Constitution guarantees slavery 
against nothing but the interference of Con- 
gress to legislate for the legally constituted 
Slave States. Such legislation, in the opin- 
ion equally of North and South, is neither 
the only, nor the best, nor the most effectual 
mode of getting rid of slavery. The North 
may indeed be driven to it; and, in the 
opinion of near observers, is moving rapidly 
towards that issue. Mr. Russell, in his letters 
to the Times, was constantly reiterating that 
the war would before long become an abo- 
lition war ; and Mr. Dicey, the latest trav- 
eller in America who has published his im- 
pressions, and whose book should be in every. 
one’s hand, says that this predicted consum- 
mation is now rapidly drawing near, through 
the conviction, becoming general in the 
North, that slavery and the Union are in- 
compatible. But the Federal Government 
was bound to keep within the Federal Con- 
stitution: and what, that could be done 
against slavery consistently with the Consti- 
tution, has it left undone? The District of 
Columbia was constitutionally under the 
authority of Congress ; Congress have abol- 
ished slavery in that district, granting com- 
pensation. They have offered liberal pecun- 
iary assistance to any Slave State which will 
take measures for either immediately or 
gradually emancipating its slaves. They 
have admitted Western Virginia into the 
Union as a State, under a provision that all 
children born after a certain day of 1863 shall 
be born free. They have concluded a treaty 
with England for the better suppression of the 
slave trade, conceding, what all former Amer- 
ican Governments have so obstinately re- 
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sisted, the right of search. And, what is 
more important than all, they have, by a leg- 
islative act, prohibited slavery in the terri- 
tories. No human being can henceforth be 
held in bondage in any possession of the 
United States which has not yet been erected 
into a State. A barrier is thus set to all 
further extension of the legal area of slavery 
within the dominion of the United States. 
These things have the United States done, 
in opposition to the opinion of the Border 
States which are still true to their allegiance ; 
at the risk of irretrievably offending those 
States, and deciding them to go over to the 
enemy. What could the party now domi- 
nant in the United States have done more, 
to prove the sincerity of its aversion to slav- 
ery, and its purpose to get rid of it by all 
lawful means ? 

And these means, would, in all probabil 
ity, suffice for the object. To prevent the 
extension of slavery, is, in the general opin- 
ion of slaveholders, to ensure its extinction. 
It is, at any rate, the only means by which 
that object can be effected through the in- 
terest of the slaveholders themselves. If 
peaceful and gradual is preferable to sudden 
and violent emancipation (which we grant 
may in the present case be doubtful), this is 
the mode in which alone it can be effected. 
Further colonization by slaves and slave- 
masters being rendered impossible, the proc- 
ess of exhausting the lands fitted for slave 
cultivation would either continue, or would 
be arrested. If it continue, the prosperity 
of the country will progressively decline, 
until the value of slave property was reduced 
so low, and the need of more efficient labor 
so keenly felt, that there would be no motive 
remaining to hold the negroes in bondage. 
If, on the other hand, the exhaustive process 
should be arrested, it must be by means im- 
plying an entire renovation, economical and 
social, of Southern society. There would 
be needed new modes of cultivation, proc- 
esses more refined and intellectual, and, as 
an indispensable condition, laborers more 
intelligent, who must be had either by the 
introduction of free labor, or by the mental 
improvement of the slaves. The masters 
must resign themselves to become efficient 
men of business, personal and vigilant over- 
seers of their own laborers; and would find 
that in their new circumstances successful 
industry was impossible without calling in 
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other motives than the fear of the lash. The 
immediate mitigation of slavery, and the 
education of the slaves, would thus be cer- 
tain consequences, and its gradual destruc- 
tion by the consent of all concerned, a prob- 
able one, of the mere restriction of its area: 
whether brought about by the subjugation of 
the Southern States, and their return to the 
Union under the Constitution according to 
its Northern interpretation, or by what Mr. 
Cairnes regards as both more practical and 
more desirable, the recognition of their in- 
dependence, with the Mississippi for their 
western boundary. 

Either of these results would be a splen- 
did, and probably a decisive and final, vic- 
tory over slavery. But the only point on 
which we hesitate to agree with Mr. Cairnes 
is in preferring the latter to the former and 
more complete issue of the contest. Mr. 
Cairnes is alarmed by what he thinks the 
impossibility of governing this group of 
States after reunion, unless in a manner in- 
compatible with free institutions —as con- 
quered countries, and by military law. We 
are unable to see the impossibility. If re- 
duced by force, the Slave States must sub- 
mit at discretion. They could no longer 
claim to be dealt with according to the Con- 
stitution which they had rebelled against. 
The door which has been left open till now 
for their voluntary return, would be closed, 
it is to be presumed, after they had been 
brought back by force. In that case the 
whole slave population might, and probably 
would, be at once emancipated, with com- 
pensation to those masters only who had re- 
mained loyal to the Federal Government, or 
who may have voluntarily returned to their 
allegiance before a time fixed. This having 
been done, there would be no real danger in 
restoring the Southern States to their old 
position in the Union. It would be a dimin- 
ished position, because the masters would no 
longer be allowed representatives in Con- 
gress in right of three-fifths of their slaves. 
The slaves once freed and enabled to hold 
property, and the country thrown open to 
free colonization, in a few years there would 
bea free population in sympathy with the 
rest of the Union. The most actively dis- 
loyal part of the population, already dimin- 
ished by the war, would probably, in great 
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part, emigrate if the North were successful. 
Even if the negroes were not admitted to the 
suffrage, or if their former masters were able 
to control their votes, there is no probabil- 
ity, humbled and prostrated as the Slave 
Power would be, that in the next few years 
it would rally sufficiently to render any use 
which it could make of constitutional free- 
dom again dangerous to the Union. When 
it is remembered that the thinly peopled 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and some parts 
even of the South-Eastern States, have even 
now so few slaves that they may be made 
entirely free at a very trifling expense in the 
way of redemption ; and when the probable 
great influx of Northern settlers into those 
provinces is considered, the chance of any 
dangerous power in the councils of the 
United States to be exercised by the six or 
seven Cotton States, if allowed to retain their 
constitutional freedom, must appear so small 
that there could be little temptation to deny 
them that common right. 

It may, however, prove impossible to re- 
duce the Seceded States to unconditional . 
submission, without a greater lapse of time, 
and greater sacrifices, than the North may 
be willing to endure. If so, the terms of 
compromise suggested by Mr. Cairnes, which 
would secure all west of the Mississippi for 
free labor, would be a great immediate gain 
to the cause of freedom, and would probably 
in no long period secure its complete tri- 
umph. We agree with Mr. Cairnes that 
this is the only kind of compromise which 
should be entertained for a moment. That 
peace should be made, giving up the cause 
of quarrel—the exclusion of slavery from the 
territories—would be one of the greatest ca- 
lamities which could happen to civilization 
and to mankind. Close the territories, pre- 
vent the spread of the disease to countries 
not now afflicted with it, and much will al- 
ready have been done to hasten its doom. 
But that doom would still be distant if the 
vast uncolonized region of Arkansas and 
Texas, which alone is thought sufficient to 
form five States, were left to be filled up by 
a population of slaves and their masters ; 
and no treaty of separation can be regarded 
with any satisfaction but one which should 
convert the whole country west of the Mis- 
sissippi into free soil. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE GRAVE OF CHARLES LAMB. 

In the churchyard of Edmonton the in- 
quiring traveller may, after considerable 
search, find the grave of Charles and Mary 
Lamb. The churchyard is large, and has an 
air of neglect and desolation, and one of the 
most neglected parts of it is the grave of the 
man whose memory gives the whole scene 
an interest. The grave is a little way back 
from a side path, and is overgrown with net- 
tles and long grass, while over it towers a 
hideous erection of the fluted order of vil- 
lage architecture, designed to perpetuate the 
fame of a certain Gideon Rippon, of Eagle 
House. On the tombstone, between the 
dates recording that Charles Lamb died De- 
cember 27, 1834, aged fifty-nine, and that 
Mary Anne Lamb died May 20, 1847, aged 
eighty years, are inserted twelve of the very 
worst verses that the ingenuity of friends 
could have struck out. Inthe beautiful and 
touching lines in which Wordsworth sketched 
the character and history of his friend, he 
tells us that he meant the earlier portion of 
the piece to be placed on Lamb’s tombstone, 
but that other arrangements had been made. 
The visitor to Edmonton may see what was 
the effusion that was preferred to Words- 
worth’s. It begins by declaring that Lamb’s 
meek and harmless mirth “no more shall 
gladden our domestic hearth.” It goes on 
to assure the deceased that he is not all lost 
and that his writings shall “win many an 
English bosom pleased to see that old and 
happier vein revived in thee.” Everything 
is in a sort of rude harmony—the nettles, 
the shrine of Gideon Rippon, and the dog- 
grel. We go out to see the grave of one of 
the most charming and original English 
writers of the nineteenth century, and we 
find a bank of weeds and a supereminent 
mass of stone or stucco in honor of a bank 
clerk, and a set of verses for which the 
schoolboy of Lord Macaulay’s Essays would 
have been deservedly flogged. 

At first the sight may awaken a little dis- 
appointment, and even indignation, If only 
the vicar, or the churchwardens, or some 
other local dignitary would but spend a 
shilling a year, the nettles, at least, might 
be uprooted. But as we get a little accus- 
tomed to the sight, we find it fits, not in- 
aptly, into our associations with Charles 
Lamb. He had no great sense of the solemn 
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and decorous, and would perhaps have borne 
the thought of a neglected grave as well as 
any one. His life is quite as interesting as 
his writings are; and much of the attachment 
which he has inspired, even in those who 
never knew him, except in print, arises from 
the sympathy which his story excites. He 
had not much outward prosperity, nor did 
he live a life of much ease. Without com- 
plaint, and without pretension, he went on 
plodding through a routine he hated— 
wounded in his affections, liking humble 
pleasures, and devoted to a small circle of 
friends and intimates. It is because he got 
so much out of a life, shadowed over by so 
many clouds, that he delights us. To have 
a neglected grave in an ugly suburban vil- 
lage was at least a congruous end to such a 
career. He was not a trim man in life, nor 
one made much of by strangers. His poetry 
was all beneath the surface, and he was not 
the man, metaphorically or literally, to wear 
flowers in his button-hole. Death was, in 
external respects, to him pretty much what 
life was ; and he might feel, in a strange way, 
at home if he could realize that he lay under 
a thick mat of weeds, with no traces of foot- 
steps near, and under the immediate shadow 
of the mausoleum of a bank clerk. We can 
fancy that the fitness of the thing would have 
tickled him, and afforded matter for the play- 
fulness, half sportive, half melancholy, with 
which he saw visions of odd personal acci- 
dents occurring to himself. Those who re- 
member his letter on an Undertaker, and the 
serious drollery with which he describes him- 
self attracted by the little trappings of a 
cheap funeral, will easily persuade them- 
selves that his humor would not have refused 
to find some satisfaction in this Edmonton 
grave. 

But probably the vicar, and the church- 
wardens, and the other people of Edmonton 
would pay a little more attention and respect 
to his grave, if only they had the slightest 
notion who he was. We suspect that the 
number of Englishmen who are acquainted 
with his works is exceedingly small. With 
all his great and genuine powers, he can 
scarcely be called a popular writer. There 
is nothing he has left behind him which 
every one knows as every one knows Wa- 
verley, Childe Harold, or Campbell’s sea- 
pieces. A dry humor, and a subtlety of 
style, and a command of pure English 
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words, and a vein of delicate exaggeration, 
are things which, if once seen and appreci- 
ated in a writer, are appreciated very highly, 
but which very few persons give themselves 
the trouble to appreciate. We are all very 
apt to overrate the influence and reputation 
of authors‘whom we ourselves admire ; and 
this is especially the case if the writer re- 
quires, in order to be admired, not only a 
relish fora certain kind of intellectual effort, 
but also a sympathy with a certain sort of 
moral excellence. Charles Lamb was one 
of the brightest wits and one of the noblest 
characters of the generation that has just 
passed away. But his fun is rather recon- 
dite, and might easily have no charms for 
those whose notions of fun are of a broader 
kind. He was, as Wordsworth said of him, 
“good, if e’er a good man lived.” But his 
goodness was not of the sort that the run of 
men take much heed of. The goodness of a 
man who has a strong sense, among many 
personal distresses, of the value of life, 
who has a horror of phraseology that he 
would consider unmeaning or sectarian, and 
whose good deeds have all been done at 
home, hardly answers to the popular esti- 
mate of a good man. We cannot expect all 
the world to care about such a character, and 
it is, perhaps, better that when feeling is 
absent its absence should be undisguised. 
At any rate, there is no nonsense or hypoc- 
risy about the Edmonton authorities. They 
have no artificial enthusiasm for the man 
resting in their churchyard. They do not 
trouble their heads about him, and they do 
not pretend to. All this is, however, in a 
great degree, a matter of chance, and some 
day probably there will be a vicar, a beadle, 
or sexton at Edmonton who is devoted to his 
Essays of Elia, and will clear the nettles 
away. 

This churchyard, or indeed any church- 
yard—only that the Edmonton churchyard 
is a little more neglected than most others 
—may also awaken in us a few reflections as 
to literary influence generally. Literary 
workers, like all others, are gathered into 
the common grave, not only in the sense 
that they themselves perish, but that their 
work ceases, except in rare instances, to have 
any great prominence, and is lost in the gen- 
eral influence of the past on the present. 
There have been few writers, such as Luther 





and Bacon and Voltaire, who have really | them on foot or kept them in activity. Itis 
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moulded the thoughts of succeeding genera- 
tions in a way so distinctly their own that 
we cannot lose the sense of their personal 
eminence in the contemplation of the gen- 
eral history of human thought. But, with 
most writers, this is not so. They are but 
part ofa general movement. They carry the 
thinking world some little way in a particu- 
lar direction, and then that which they have 
done becomes absorbed in the general way 
of thinking which is habitual to the men and 
the nations that come after them. The Lake 
Poets and their friends stood apart from the 
generation in which they lived. At first 
their writings were abused and ridiculed by 
the many, and admired with something of 
the exaggeration of contradiction by the few. 
Then they were for afew years supreme. A 
generation of young men grew up to whom 
Wordsworth was the source of all that was 
definite in poetical feeling, and to whom 
Coleridge opened a vision of a new Christian 
philosophy. They knew no wit like the wit 
of Charles Lamb, and honestly tried, if they 
failed, to find comfort in the laborious ped- 
antry of The Doctor. Now Wordsworth is 
little read by the young. They prefer mourn- 
ing imaginary friends in the metre of In 
Memoriam, or indulging in those combina- 
tions of lines of various lengths and those 
mysteries of phraseology which Mr. Brown- 
ing has suggested as the secret of poetry. 
They would, indeed, think in a different way 
from what they do if Wordsworth and his 
friends had not written; but this may be 
said of writers that lived much longer ago. 
All the past affects us. As we look round 
the churchyard, we find the memorials of la- 
borers in a hundred fields of labor, and in 
each field the laborer that is dead has done 
something. Even the bank clerk whose 
shrine overshadows the resting-place of 
Charles Lamb probably kept some books 
and accounts that, without him, might have 
been kept less well. The officer in an ad- 
joining grave did something to keep up the 
reputation and success of the British army. 
The Bank of England of the present day, 
and the army of the present day, are the 
creations cf numberless efforts in time past. 
But the officers and the clerks of other days 
have faded out of memory, and the living 
institutions they have left behind them exist 
without any definite traces of those who set 
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the same with almost all writers. The gen- 
eral thought which they have helped to mould 
or expand remains, but they and their influ- 
ence are lost in it. 

This grave of a great writer, overgrown 
with nettles and unnoticed by the living, also 
typifies the place which literature holds in 
English life. There is no fictitious promi- 
nence given it. A man who can may write 
a book if he pleases, and the book may have 
a reputation for more than six months if it 
deserves it. But the writer is left very much 
to his friends. If he pleases, he may go to 
a few London dinner-parties, and if he likes 
to show himself in public places, he may 
have the satisfaction of being stared at as if 
he were a wild dog. But he receives no na- 
tional honors or recognition. It is no longer 
the custom to bury him or to raise a memo- 
rial tablet to him in Westminster Abbey. 
Lord Macaulay was only buried there be- 
cause he was Lord Macaulay. He is left to 
his family and his circle of friends, and if his 
circle of friends is large, and his friends are 
warm and sincere, that is only a blessing 
which he shares with men of every kind of 
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merit. Distinguished writers like this gen- 
erally, and have no wish to go out of the 
limits of their home. They wish to be pri- 
vate men, and to live and die as private men, 
They desire to be buried where they have 
lived. Wordsworth lies at Grasmere, and. 
Southey at Crosthwaite, and Charles Lamb 
at Edmonton, and their graves have met 
with the treatment they themselves met with 
in their lives. Wordsworth’s grave is kept 
with simple and affectionate reverence at 
Grasmere, because he was well known 
there, and much respected, and because the 
friends he has left there honor his memory. 
Charles Lamb’s grave is neglected, because 
his lot in life was cast in London and its 
suburbs, and no one notices his neighbor 
much, or has any great care for literature, 
in a suburban town. In each case, that has 
happened which might have been expected, 
and we may perhaps lose the wonder which 
the sight of Charles Lamb’s grave provokes, 
in the general satisfaction produced by the 
thought that this is really only a sign of the 
wise way in which literature is treated, and 
loves to be treated, in England. 





Coatinc tHe Huis or Iron Suips.— 
The fouling, by incrustation of barnacles and 
sea-weeds on their bottoms, is one of the evils of 
iron ships which requires remedy at the present 
time. Wooden vessels were once subject to 
the same annoyance, until it was found that a 
sheathing of copper prevented the adhesion of 
shell-fish and afforded a remedy. Copper- 
sheathing cannot, however, be employed on iron 
ships, because, by the contact of the two met- 
als, a galvanic action is set up which decom- 
poses the iron with great rapidity. At present 
the hulls of all iron vessels are merely painted, 
and the common paints used for the purpose 
are ineffective; iron vessels have, therefore, 
often to be put in dock to be scraped. This 
frequent docking is not the only evil, for when 
the bottom is foul the speed of the ship is 
diminished, and in the tropics cases are re- 
corded in which, after one year’s running, this 
has been to the great extent of reducing a ship 
from twelve to seven knots per hour. ‘The best 
experiments as yet made on the subject are 
those of Mr. Mallet, C.E. By him it is stated 
that iron in water, not exposed to air, does not 
corrode. Iron in contact with platina does not 
corrode. The rate of corrosion of average iron 
from natural causes is six-tenths of an inch in 
acentury. Iron could be protected in the mass 
by zine in the proportion of one hundred and 





twenty square feet of iron to one of zinc, 
Dutch metal, which is an alloy of four atoms 
of copper to one of zinc, is very good, for a 
vessel so coated is relatively as forty-nine and 
one-half to eighty-four. Of the effect of metal- 
lic poisons on shell-fish Mr. Mallet found that, 
commencing with small doses of sulphate of 
copper, oysters would live in a highly poisonous 
fluid, and on running a penknife into one thus 
dosed for two years, the blade came out coated 
with copper. The red lead generally used in 
England for coating the hulls of iron vessels is 
a very ineffective remedy, but the Americans 
speak highly in favor of zinc-white. Arsenic 
and antimony have been tried as paints, but with 
no sufficient results.—Zondon Review. 





Tne Government of Greece is making great 
efforts to accomplish valuable works of internal 
improvement. It has repaired the disasters of 
the recent insurrection ; is constructing a port 
on the western coast of the Peloponnesus, the 
necessity of which previous administrations had 
limited themselves to simply admitting ; and is 
completing the system of telegraphic communi- 
cation, which will put the different parts of 
Greece in communication with each other, and 
with the rest of Europe. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
PROSAIC WORDS. 

Ir would be an interesting subject of in- 
vestigation to inquire into the causes which 
have determined the literary rank of words. 
We all know that there is a republic of let- 
ters; but if there be a republic of words, 
too, it is a republic of a very aristocratic 
cast. Some words are borntohonor. Poets 
love to use them; the orator reserves them 
for his choicest metaphors or most sonorous 
perorations; and generally their presence 
indicates that you are in the company of 
sentiments and ideas of the most exalted 
quality. Their dwelling-place is in grand 
passages, and they furnish the raw material 
out of which fine metaphors and sublime 
similes are composed. Below them comes a 
useful, active class of words—the bourgeoisie 
of the dictionary. They are employed when 
good hard work is to be done, and no orna- 
‘ ment is wanted. They form the staple of 
blue-books, scientific or learned treatises, 
the speeches of people who are not orators, 
and the like. Perversely enough, this’ mid- 
dle class is chiefly of Norman or . Latin ori- 
gin, while the grandee class of words can 
generally boast of a Saxon pedigree. Be- 
low them again, comes the verbal proletariat 
—the small change of daily life, comprising 
many words which never find their way into 
composition at all, except when the writer is 
homely of set purpose, or when he wishes to 
warn his reader that he is going to be comic. 
We are not about to be democratic, or to 
murmur at any providential distinction of 
ranks. We know that in America, where 
the verbal noblesse are forced into every sort 
of society, and are made to do all kinds of 
commonplace drudgery, the literary results 
are often of a character which assures us 
that lexicographical democracy has broken 
down. Still, we cannot help sometimes won- 
dering how the division of ranks came about, 
and how some of the words which are uni- 
versally regarded as words of quality man- 
age to climb up into that exalted position. 
Why is a word not “a word for a’ that?” 
What is it that divides words into castes? 
What is it that makes some words unalterably 
poetical, and dooms other words to be irre- 
deemably prosaic P 

Some of the rules of precedence commend 
themselves to the mind at first sight. It is 
very fitting that the works of nature should 
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be poet‘cal, and that the works of man’s in- 
genuity should be prosaic. It is quite right, 
for instance, that a man of genius should be 
said to soar like an eagle, and not like a bal- 
loon. But this rule is not always equitably 
observed. Some of the works of nature, and 
some of the works of man, have a preference 
over others of the same class for which no 
good reason can be given. You may apply 
balm to a man’s wounded feelings in the 
highest flights of eloquence ; but if you pro- 
ceeded to speak of applying ginger to his 
failing energies, you might possibly raise a 
laugh. Yet this is very hard. Ginger is a 
very respectable vegetable product—quite as 
respectable as balm, and probably even a 
more useful member of the Pharmacopeia. 
Why is balm to lift up its head as a sort of 
duke among words, while ginger is set down 
among the clowns? In the same way, it 
would be quite dignified to speak of a man 
being tried in the furnace of affliction ; but 
if, instead of that, you spoke of his being 
hardened in the oven of adversity, you would 
only excite low and culinary ideas. You 
may, with great propriety, make your hero 
explore mines of learning; but it would be 
wholly indecorous to allow him to pick up 
nuggets of wisdom there. In respect to ar- 
ticles of food, the distinction between the 
prosaic and the poetical is flagrantly inequi- 
table. The heroes of an epic always quaff 
goblets of wine. Asa matter of fact they 
probably drank black-jacks of beer. But 
beer is of prose prosy, and its very contact 
would destroy all sentiment. The same 
proscription seems to be extended to brandy 
and water. Some very lax writers may al- 
low their characters to drink raw brandy at 
the close of a very exciting scene, to nerve 
them for some tremendous effort; but nei- 
ther gods, men, nor stalls have ever suffered 
a hero to drink brandy and water. Perhaps, 
however, it may be said that beer and brandy 
and water reek with the associations of the 
pot-house, and might be out of harmony 
with the sublime and beautiful. But they 
are not the only articles of diet that are un- 
der the ban. Why is the harmless potato, 
which has no special connection with the pot- 
house, to be forever exiled from the realms 
of fine writing? The bread of affliction is 
admitted into the most fastidious composi- 
tions. Why are the potatoes of pauperism 








to be cast out as vulgar? Yeast is another 
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article of diet whose wrongs are too crying 
to be passed by. Its elder brother, leaven 
—though in actual life not a very refined sort 
of article—holds an acknowledged place 
among the stock metaphors of the poet and 
the essayist. Asa simile for all species of 
moral fermentation or infection, there is no 
word that has a more assured position. But 
what writer would venture to talk of the 
“ working of the revolutionary yeast?” Yet 
why is yeast less ideal than leaven P 

In most of these cases, as in questions of 
precedence generally, it appears to be antiq- 
uity that settles the rank. All things that 
were invented or discovered a sufficiently 
long time ago are admitted to the freedom 
of the poetical world. All things invented 
in more recent times are excluded. Weapons 
of war appear to come specially under that 
canon. You may speak of the shafts of fate ; 
but it would be incorrect to speak of the bul- 
lets of fate. Yet there must have been a 
time when shafts were as familiar as bullets 
are now. What did the poets of those days 
do? Did they fall back upon slings and peb- 
bles? Either they must have entertained a 
very different theory touching the requisites 
of poetry from that which prevails among 
us, or they must have been sorely put to, it 
for want of words. In respect to instruments 
of illumination, there is a striking gradua- 
tion of rank, exactly corresponding to the 
progress of invention. Torch is the oldest 
and the most barbarous; and it is accord- 
ingly the grandest. “ Handing down the 
torch” is one of the most respectable con- 
ventional metaphors in existence. The lamp 
of truth ranks very nearly as high, but it is 
not calculated for quite such fine writing. 
But when we get past these two antiquities, 
the poetry of artificial light evaporates. In 
practice, the light of torches and ancient 
lamps must have been very dirty, and not at 
all poetical. But nothing brighter is admis- 
sible into a metaphor. Candles are decid- 
edly prosaic, and gaslight is quite intoler- 
able. 

One of the most curious portions of this 
subject is the different rank which is assigned 
to different features of the face. Nothing can 
be more poetical than the cheek, and noth- 
ing more ridiculous than its neighbor—the 
nose. This absurdity of the nose is a very 
difficult prejudice to fathom. There is no 
particular ugliness inherent in the feature. 
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It is at least as characteristic as any other 
part of the face; and if people die of broken 
hearts, which is the condition in which they 
are of most use to the poet, their noses be- 
come quite as emaciated as their cheeks, 
But there is a rooted prejudice against the 
nose, which nothing can overcome. No one 
will give it credit for a particle of sentiment. 
It never enters into any ideal. It has no 
rapturous epithets assigned to it. All the 
other features have their own special set of 
laudatory adjectives. Raven hair, rosy lips, 
dimpled cheeks, lustrous eyes, pearly teeth 
—but not a word for the poor nose. The 
lover raving over his mistress’s beauty, the 
poet working out the word-picture of his 
hero, both pass over the nose in discreet si- 
lence. Even Milton, bold though he is in 
breaking through conventional restraints, de- 
scribes hair and cheek and eyes and brow and 
even wrinkles in his pictures of Satan and of 
Adam, but no word of the nose. Perhaps, 
if it were put to them, neither lover or poet 
would wish the-object of their admiration to 
be without a nose; but they regard it asa 
necessary evil—a sort of poor relation to the 
rest of the features, about whom the less that 
is said the better. And the poets are per- 
fectly right. Their readers would not appre- 
ciate a reference to the obnoxious feature. 
If Byron’s celebrated stanza had run— 


“ When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years, 
Pale grew thy nose and cold, 
Colder thy kiss—” 


no doubt it would have been perfectly true 
to nature; for it may be safely laid down 
that, whenever the cheeks are cold, the nose 
must of necessity be cold too. But still, 
every one would have felt that, with any al- 
lusion to the complexion or temperature of 
that proscribed excrescence, there was an 
end of pathos. The history of this mysteri- 
ous feeling is worthy the research of arche- 
ologists. At what period did noses become 
contemptible? That the feeling was not 
primeval any one may see who will refer to 
the Hebrew original of “* His wrath was kin- 
dled.” ‘With the English feeling on the sub- 
ject of noses, the exact phrase sounds too 
profane for us to reproduce. 

In dress also, the gradations of verbal 





rank are very strongly marked. The order 
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of precedence runs thus: Robe, gown, pan- 
taloon, breeches. Robe is sublime, and may 
be used in epic poetry. Gown, that is to say, 
an academical gown, is sufficiently staid and 
dignified to be mentioned in high-flying prose. 
Pantaloons never find their way into any 
composition superior to a comedy or a novel ; 
and breeches are usually buried altogether 
under some euphemism. The rural mag- 
nates who preside over Agricultural Societies 
have fallen into great trouble from ignoring 
the Pariah character of this last word. No 
small part of the ridicule to which they have 
been exposed for prizes given to agricultural 
laborers has arisen from the fact of one of 
those prizes being a pair of breeches. The 
word is down in the world; it is an unlucky 
word, and will bring ridicule on any one who 
uses it. The different fate which attends 
kindred words might furnish matter of re- 
flection to the moralist. There is nothing 
intrinsically more exalted ina garter than in 
a pair of breeches. Both are articles of 
dress appertaining to the legs ; both are con- 
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of society ; and neither are conferred for ser- 
vices of a very eminent kind. The kind 
of merit which procures a pair of breeches 
for an agricultural laborer is very much 
the same kind of merit as that which usu- 
ally procures the garter for a peer. It con- 
sists chiefly in having kept himself out 
of mischief, and having got together more 
money than his neighbors. Yet how differ- 
ent is the grandeur of the two words! Per- 
haps, however, that is a mere question of 
class. Very possibly the breeches are looked 
on with as much reverence among the agri- 
cultural laborers as the garter is among us ; 
and the whispered announcement, “ Jim 
Hodges is to have the breeches,” excites a 
thrill of interest as keen as the rumor that 
“the Duke of —— is to have the vacant 
garter ” does in Belgravia. Still, as there is 
no touching tale of the loves of a gallant sov- 
ereign to protect and apologize for the agri- 
cultural decoration, perhaps a waistcoat, or 
a pair of strong boots, would be better. 
When mankind have resolved that anything 





ferred as rewards, only upon different classes 


shall be prosaic, they will have their way. 





THE FIRST ParPER Money IN EvROPE.— 
The following account of the first issue of paper 
money in Europe is taken from Washington 
Irving’s “Chronicle of the Conquest of Gre- 
nada ; ”— 


“ After the city of Alhambra was taken from 
the Moors, the veteran Count de Tendilla was 
left governor, and we were informed that this 
cavalier at one time was destitute of gold and 
silver wherewith to pay the wages of his troops, 
and the soldiers murmured greatly, seeing that 
they had not the means of purchasing necessi- 
ties from the people of the towns. 

“In this dilemma what does this most saga- 
cious commander? He takes him a number of 
little morsels of paper, on which he inscribes 
various sums, large and small, according to the 
nature of the case, and signs them with his own 
hand, and these did he give to the soldiery in 
earnest of their pay. How, you will say, are 
soldiers to be paid with scraps of paper? Even 
80, I answer, and well paid too, as I will pres- 
ently make manifest ; for the good count issued 
a proclamation ordering the inhabitants of Al- 
hambra to take these morsels of paper for the 
fall amount thereon inscribed, promising to re- 
deem them at a future time with silver and gold, 
and threatening severe punishment on all who 
should refuse. 

“The people having full confidence in his 
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words, and trusting that he would be as willing 
to perform the one promise as he certainly was 
able to perform the other, took these curious 
morsels of paper without hesitation or demur. 
Thus by a subtle and most mysterious kind of 
alchemy did this cavalier turn a useless paper 
into precious gold, and make his impoverished 
garrison abound in money. It is but just to 
add that the Count of Tendilla redeemed his 
promise like a loyal knight; and this miracle, 
as it appeared in the eyes of Antonio Agrepieda, 
is the first instance on record in Europe of pa- 
per money, which has since inundated the civi- 
lized woul with unbounded opulence.” 





DeatH or ADAM THE BaTTLE-PAINTER.— 
Albrecht Adam, the German battle-painter and 
the Nestor of Munich artists, is just dead, at the 
age of seventy-six. He began life, like Claude, 
as a pastry-cook’s apprentice ; and after quitting 
that profession, passed through stirring scenes, 
and saw a good deal of the life of camps. He 
went through the campaign in Russia as far as 
the burning of Moscow, in the suite of Eugéne 
Beauharnais, and the Austrian campaign. ‘Two 
of his large battle-pieces, “‘ Novara” and “ Cus- 
tozza,” are in the new Pinacothek in Munich ; 
and a third, “‘ Zorndorf” was finished shortly 
before his death for the Maximilianeum. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
ROBERT STORY.* 

A MAN who has been successively, or 
simultaneously, a shepherd, plowman, pri- 
vate tutor, schoolmaster, fiddler, newspaper 
contributor and editor, rate collector, parish 
clerk, and Civil Servant in Somerset House, 
and all along a poet, besides trying once to 
be a sailor, must, on the whole, be something 
extraordinary, and his biography cannot fail 
to have the interest of abrupt transitions and 
sudden surprises. Such was Robert Story. 
When we add to this large variety of the ex- 
ternal phases of human existence, the in- 
trinsic qualities of a fond and feeling heart, 
a social and genial temperament, and a firm 
bottom of religious principle unalloyed by 
cant or extravagance, and tested by many 
severe crises of financial distress and domes- 
tic bereavement, we must be allowed to have 
before us a man worthy of mark while living, 
and of memory when dead. A passing 
trance of Deism in the dreamily eager period 
of his intellectual development, and a youth- 
ful sin of incontinence which charged his 
later life with embarrassment, are all the in- 
consistencies with his better self which a 
candid examination of Story’s biography re- 
veals. No doubt the examples of impru- 
dence, in several rash steps which he took in 
quest of fame, or livelihood, or mere vicis- 
situde of task and scene, are a proper com- 
plement of his sanguine and uncalculating 
character. Throughout his shiftful life a 
man of small means but many friends, Story 
seems always to have found the amicus certus 
a substantial resource amidst the res incerta. 
If he was not backward to claim assistance, 
he found the wide circle who loved and ad- 
mired him even more ready to respond to 
his cry of distress, or to relieve it unsolic- 
ited, than he was to invoke their aid. The 
fact that only in a few fitful flashes did his 
fame emerge from the mezzotint of provin- 
cial celebrity, is really to be set down among 
the substantial successes of his career. Per- 
haps no man ever went so far in reversing 
the adage of the “ prophet” in “his own 
country.” In London, he was a mere jovial, 
somewhat thriftless, Civil Service clerk, with 
a scanty inner circle of warm bosom friends. 
In all the land from the Humber to the 


* The Lyrical and Minor Poems of Robert 
Story, with a Sketch of his Life and Writings. By 
John James, F.S.A. London: Longman & Co. 





Cheviot-side he was invited, welcomed, 
féted, and caressed, by duke, by mill-owner, 
by bagman, by tapster, and by peasant. No 
man, perhaps also, has ever made so much 
real hard cash by publication of poems by 
subscription. His canvassing tours for names 
were invariably successes, though not, of 
course, equally remunerative in all cases, 
On one occasion— 


“The subscription-list did not fill as he 
expected; but the late Miss Currer, the 
amiable proprietor of Eshton Hall, and a 
true friend of literary merit, to whom he had 
dedicated the work, somewhat made up the 
deficiency by presenting him with twenty 
pounds.” 


On the publication of his longest poem, 
Guthrum the Dane, his biographer re- 
marks :— 


“He dedicated it, at my suggestion, to his 
stanch friend, Miss Reaney of Bradford, 
now Mrs. Thornton, who (in this and many 
other instances) proved that she was the 
worthy patroness of a worthy poet by sub- 
scribing for eighty copies.” 

Again, when towards the close of his life 
he projected a collected edition of his works, 
and invoked the patronage of the Duke of 
Northumberland, that nobleman— 


“not only gave permission for the volume 
to be dedicated to him, but suggested that 
it should be adorned at his expense, in 
a manner befitting the contents... . The 
work was printed in colors, by Messrs. Pigg 
of Newcastle, and in a style of beauty and 
magnificence which I do not remember to 
have seen equalled by the provincial press. 
. . . The mere expense of adorning the work 
cost his Grace five hundred pounds.” 


To turn from the more bulky and elabe 
orate to the lighter and more fugitive pieces 
of the volume now before us, these latter 
are the genuine effusions of the man in the 
mood of the moment. They consist of art- 
less raptures evoked by the presence of the 
hills, streams, woodlands, birds, breezes, and 
wild-flowers of the poet’s native scenery, or 
by the remembrance of the same, stirred up 
amid the contrast of other scenes. There 
are also addresses to friends on all occasions 
—the marriage-bell, the mourning, the part- 
ing, the meeting again, the festive-board, the 
reminiscences of the dead. These are inter- 
spersed with occasional patriotic outbursts 
to the “Altar,” the “Throne,” the “ old 
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war-flag,” the “ ancient barons,” “ our Saxon 
fathers,” “the wives and the mothers of 
Britain,” and come down to the period when 
“Sebastopol ” was “low.” In all these our 
poet rather rings the changes pleasantly on 
a sweet peal of village bells than yields the 
broad swell and full deep compass which 
mark the higher masters of the lyric art. In 
the manner, too, there is sometimes a bare 
escape—even if an escape—from a some- 
what bald and prosaic form of expression, 
and an occasional dip into the penny-a-liner’s 
empty-bottle style, which makes us remember 
the provincial journalist in the poet. Still, 
with a few such exceptions, though he flies 


low, like a swallow skimming summer meads | 


and streams, he is undeniably on the wing, 
and hardly ever drops into a sermo pedestris ; 
and, though he chases the bee and butterfly, 
his movements are lively and varied, his 
flight nimble, and his turns of thought, if 
obvious, yet graceful. Though called the 
“Burns of Beaumont Side,” he will remind 
every reader far more of Moore than of 
Burns. He lacks, indeed, the exquisite pol- 
ish and finish of the Irish songster, and the 


perfect execution in rendering the thought , 


to the ear, yet he has more of the genuine 
charm of sincerity, and a purer rustic grace 
of nature and truth. A few of Burns’s 
lighter verses might be fairly compared with 
his. Yet, taking “ Ye banks and braes ” as 
a specimen of Burns in the mood of a sim- 
ple nature-worshipper—in which Story, on 
the whole, shines most fairly and frequently 
—there is something quaint and exquisite in 
the earlier poet’s simple contrast of the 
things without and the thoughts within the 
mind, which passes far beyond the superfi- 
cial assonance with nature to be found in 
Story’s endless variations on his loved 
Roddam, Craven, Howsden, Cheviot, and 
Homil-Heugh. Yet we mark the contrast 
in no spirit of depreciation; but rather to 
indicate the standard up to which our author 
comes more effectively, if negatively, by 
showing that of which he falls short. 

The following, probably, treads more 
closely on the heels of Burns than anything 
in the volume. The bard, revisiting, as 
usual, the hills of his youth, relieves his feel- 
ings in rhyme, which turns on a flower, “a 
bonnie pink,” he had thought of plucking ; 
but a second and “tenderer” thought 
checked his hand :— 
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“** Por wha kens,’ pled the thought, ‘ but this 
bonnie flower bloomin’ 

May have some kin’ o’ feelin’ or sense of its 

ain ? 
It’ll change wi’ the lift, be it smilin’ or gloomin’ 

Exult in the sunshine, an’ droop in the rain. 
“¢ An’ wha kens that it has na some pleasure 

in gi’ein’ 

Its bloom to the e’e an’ its sweets to the day ? 
That it has na a secret an’ sweet sense 0’ bein’ ?’ 

So I left it to bloom on its ain native brae!” 

The poet then proceeds to point the moral 
‘in the next stanza—the more forcibly, we 
\grieve to remember, as it had been the very 
lesson which he himself in youth forgot. 
| The “ bonnie pink ” is a “ bonnie lass,” and 
| the finder is admonished— 

“Then if he can mak’ her a wife, let him tak’ 
her, 

An’ bear her in joy an’ in triumph away! 
But oh! if he canna—beguile her he manna, 

But leave her to bloom on her own native 

brae !” 

To say that a lyrist may be compared at 
once with Moore and with Burns, even 
though we necessarily apply each compari- 
son with limitation, is of itself no mean 
praise. There is a wide range of points on 
which no poet can be matched with Burns. 
The powerful, homely vigor which drives 
deep the thought with a stroke, the native 
edge of mind that hews Scotch granite 
whilst others are scratching in alabaster, 
were the Muse’s gift to him. While others, 
Story for example, gently tickle, Burns 
pokes his finger into your ribs right home 
upon the laughing nerve. Where others 
send up lively jets of sentiment, Burns un- 
sluices his great waters of pathos. Yet in 
Story, too, when plaintively roused, we feel 
that it isa human heart pleading artlessly 
the bitterness of loss in those we love, or 
ithe desolating contrast in the promises of 
hope broken by time. Three sets of brief 
and tender verses, in which he mourns the 
deaths of three children within two years, 
in pages 143, 145, 148-9, are fair samples. 
We will quote one or two stanzas, which 
may bear comparison with average speci- 
mens of Hood :— 

“ We often laughed at Fanny, 
But we loved her while we laughed ; 

She was so odd a mixture 

Of simplicity and craft. 

Whate’er she thought she uttered, 

And her words—she “ reckoned nou’t” 

Of the fine flash talk of London— 

She was Yorkshire out and out! 
* * * * 
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And we oft recall her sayings, 
Her playfulness and craft ; 

But now, ’tis odd, we weep the most 
At what the most we laughed !” 


Again, the poet has lost a son, and sings:— 


“My William died in London, 
In London broad and brave ; 
His life was but a little drop 
Dashed from her mighty wave ! 
And few there were that mourned my boy, 
When he went to his grave. 
* * * * * 
O London ! fatal London! 
How proud to come was I! 
How proud was he! how proud were all! 
And all have come—to die! 
Pass on, sad years, and close the tale 
With its best words— Here Lix.’” 


And again, a daughter has dropped into 
an early grave :— 


“ Sleep, my Mary! Sleep, nly Mary! 

Dream not thou art left alone; 

Listen, Mary! Listen, Mary! 
Well was once my footstep known! 

Hush ! that sob was much too loud; 
Glad am I the grave is deep ! 

It would pain her in her shroud, 
Could she hear her father weep !” 


Here is a lighter specimen of thought 
struck out by the damp of a new house; 
but the bard—audacious trifler—is playing 
with edge tools :— 


* The walls yet sparkle to my lamp— 
May Heaven protect us from the damp ! 
But if it must destroy one life, 
Suppose, just now, it take my wife. 
Well, free again, I chat and rove 
With beauty in the moonlight grove, 
Till my heart dances to the tune 
Sweet of a second honeymoon. 
*Tis a most pleasant thought !—But stay ! 
Suppose it just the other way ; 
Suppose it spares my loving wife, 
And takes her loving husband’s life ; 
And further, that another swain 
Assumes the matrimonial rein, 
And drives the team I drive at present, 
By Jove! this thought is not so pleasant.” 


The troubled political waters of the pe- 
riod immediately before and after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill colored Story’s ex- 
istence deeply, and brought out his heart 
warmly on the Conservative side. His par- 
tisan warmth was such as to kindle for him 
the fires of representative martyrdom, and 
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he was burnt “in effigy” out of the little 
town of Gargrave, near Skipton, where he 
had for some time had a thriving school. 
He lost thereby his clerkship of the parish, 
and threw, himself for a livelihood yet deeper 
into the same troubled stream, becoming 
editor of the Carlisle Patriot, for which town 
Sir James Graham was then the Conserva- 
tive candidate, in whose behalf he wrote 
* vigorous leaders,” and who promised per- 
manent assistance, perhaps on the chance 
of success, but who, it seems, on losing the 
election, straightway forgot his humble 
backer, and Story returned to the school- 
room once more, but not for long. On a 
registration objection, he was struck off the 
list of voters by the influence of the hostile 
faction, and being resolved to retain the 
sweet pleasure, at all hazards, of “ plump- 
ing” for the Conservative candidate, made a 
rash investment in cottage property, which 
enabled his creditors to bring him to great 
temporary straits. He returned, on his 
school dwindling through his political zeal, 
to Gargrave again for a short while, and was 
soon after appointed a “ supernumerary,” as 
he too late discovered, in the audit office, 
through the instrumentality of the late Sir 
Robert Peel. 

The rest of his tale is soon told. He re- 
moved on this to London, where scanty 
means, @ precarious appointment, a sickly 
family, and several unhealthy abodes in suc- 
cession soon brought him sore trials. His 
friends, however, rallied to his support, and 
his clerkship was made permanent, and in a 
few years his salary increased. Placed for 
the first time beyond the shifts and straits 
of want, his health soon began to fail. He 
contracted a heart-complaint, which was sup- 
posed almost to the last to be but a temporary 
ailment, and was cut short while yet appar- 
ently in the prime of his powers. He cher- 
ished to the last his love of friends and of 
the muse, and was solaced in his final sick- 
ness by the kindness of the Duke of North- 
umberland. But the candle of life burnt sud- 
denly out, and a widow and several children 
are left to hang with trembling hopes on the 
profits of this and his other works. 
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From Punch. 
THE NAGGLETONS OUT. 


A SEA-SIDE DRAMA. 

The Scene represents the Breakfast-Table at 
Mr. and Mrs. Naggleton’s lodgings at a 
Watering-Place. The distinguished couple 
at breakfast. 

Mr. Naggleton (who is justifiably cross, 
because he went out late to buy a “ Times” 
and all the copies had been sold to un- 
known persons, whom he therefore hates). 
What bad tea ! 

Mrs. N. There’s coffee. 

Mr. N. That’s worse, 

Mrs. N. It was not my fault that water 
didn’t boil, I suppose. 

Mr. N. No. But I suppose it was your 
fault for using water that didn’t boil. 

Mrs. N. Do you want to have a fire in the 
parlor with the thermometer at 70°? or do 
you wish your wife to go down into the 
kitchen of a lodging-house, and heat the 
kettle ? 

Mr. N. I only wish to have decent tea or 
coffee. 

Mrs. N. You have managed to drink both 
such as they are; so if I were you I would 
say no more about it. 

Mr. N. I am much obliged for your ad- 
vice, and should be more obliged if you 
would condescend to attend to what I believe 
is a woman’s department. 

Mrs. N. If you had gone to an hotel, you 
could have had all the luxuries, the want of 
which makes you so amiable. 

Mr. N. I didn’t choose to go to an hotel. 

Mrs. N. Then you must take things as 
you find them. 

Mr. N. 1 have had good breakfasts at 
the sea-side in other days. 

Mrs. N. I am happy to hear it. That 
makes it all the fairer that you should some- 
times put up with bad ones. Not that the 
breakfast has been bad*to-day, only your 
temper. 

Mr. N. 1 say it has been bad. The 
shrimps were anything but fresh. 

Mrs. N. ‘Do you wish me to get up early 
in the morning, and go out shrimping ? 

Mr. N. I certainly wish you would get up 
early in the morning as it is ridiculous to be 
breakfasting at ten o’clock at the sea-side. 

Mrs. N. I don’t see why people should 
come to the sea to make themselves uncom- 
fortable. 
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Mr. 37. Nor I; nor why they should make 
other people so. 

Mrs. N. Well, as you are in a sweet hu- 
mor, I shall take my novel and go down to 
the beach and read, and perhaps you'll bein 
a happier frame of mind by lunch-time. 

Mr. N. When a novel-fit is on you, it is 
useless for me to expect any attention. If 
you imitated some of the perfection you are 
so fond of reading about, it might not be 
amiss. 

Mrs. N. Very neat, dear, and very new, 
and very much calculated to make an im- 
pression. 

Mr. N. (who is, somehow, getting the worst 
of it, and is aware of the fact). Of course. 
Any scribbler’s sentiments have more weight 


.| with you than your husband’s. 


Mrs. N. Well, dear, I am not unreasona- 
ble. Idonot ask you for sentiments. Sen- 
timent at your time of life would be about 
as suitable to you as leap-frog. 

Mr. N. (in despair, castles). Pray don’t 
let that anchovy paste come up any more— 
it is not fit to be upon the table. 

Mrs. N. You bought it yourself. 

Mr. N. Because I could get nothing else 
provided for me. I shall throw it out of the 
window if I see it again. 

Mrs. N. Pray do, or commit any other act 
of boyish impatience. I suppose you con- 
duct yourself in that ridiculous way in the 
hope of seeming younger than you are. 

Mr. N. (thinks he sees an opening). No, 
my dear. I have given sufficient proof, in 
the later part of my life, of not being as 
wise as I ought to be, considering. 

Mrs. N. (carelessly). Have you, love? 
Never mind. It’s too late for regrets now. 
But (arrested in the midst of her victory, 
and angrily) it’s too early to | egin smoking 
that abominable pipe. 

Mr. N. (availing himself of the enemy’s 
indiscretion). I observe, my dear, that the 
names of things vary with the temper of the 
speakers. This isa pipe, when you are in 
a rage, but it is a meerschaum, when you 
are going to fill and light it, preparatory to 
some little domestic maneuvre. 

Mrs. N. A man who deserved to be called 
a husband would not make domestic maneu- 
vres necessary, and a husband who deserved 
to be called a man would not reproach a wife 
with any little display of kindness. How- 
ever, such a thing will not occur again, 
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Mr. N. In that case I shall lose on my 
fusees, and gain on my banker’s book. Ha! 
ha! 

Mrs. N. You are easily pleased. 

Mr. N. Then you must reproach your- 
self with not oftener trying what is so easy. 
‘Come, I was only joking. 

Mrs. N. Lam glad you mention it. I did 
not see the joke. Such things are not much 
in your way. 

Mr. N. (furious). A course of novels 
makes us critical as well as polite. 

Mrs. N. Oh, there! I didn’t sayit. I’m 
sorry I spoke. I know that you are the wit 
of the “ Flips ” Club, only don’t bring your 
wit to me, bucause I am unfortunately too 
stupid to be a good judge of that article. 

Mr. N. Or of any other—potted beef in- 
cluded. This is the worst I ever ate. 

Mrs. N. Here is the paper dear (takes it 
in at the window). Perhaps somebody else’s 
ideas may be more amusing than your own. 
Just let me see who is married. 

Mr. N. Inhuman satisfaction ! 

Mrs. N. (scorning to notice such used-up 
rubbish, and reading). Ah! Helen Sander- 
son’s wedding at last! Alfred has got his 
step, then. What a happy wife she will be. 


Mr. N. Yes, and will deserve her happi- 


ness. I do not know any one with such a 
sweet temper. She is always cheerful; al- 
ways tries to make the pleasantest answer 
that can be made, and looks happiest when 
she has done any one a kind turn. 

Mrs. N. And she marries a man who can 
appreciate those qualities, and who is worth 
pleasing. And how handsome Alfred Crow- 
hurst is. He looks like a gentleman. 

Mr. N. Yes, it is a very good imitation. 

Mrs. N. There, now, that is just like you. 

So spiteful. As if anybody complained of 
you for being only five feet four, and being 
obliged to wear awig. Do allow good looks 
to other persons. 
' Mr. N. (solemnly). I have told you re- 
peatedly, Mrs. Naggleton, that I am five feet 
six—not, of course—ha, ha—that it signi- 
fies; but it argues a determination to be 
disrespectful when a person continues to re- 
peat what is not truth. 

Mrs. N. Well, you shall be six feet if you 
like, dear. As you say, what does it signify ? 
And your wig’s your own hair; and is there 
any other truth that you would like me to 
admit, while Iam about it? 
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Mr. N. (icily). If you have done with the 
paper, I shall be obliged by it. 

Mrs. N. There it is. Isee old Mr. Blo- 
ker is gone at last. She will be well off, 
wont she P 

Mr. N. What, John Bloker! Dear me, I 
am shocked. 

Mrs. N. Well, I don’t know what about. 
It must be a happy release for himself and 
his friends. Mrs. Bloker will marry again, 
I dare say. 

Mr. N. Why, she’s as old as you are. 
Marry again, indeed! However, as there’s 
no saying what folly a woman may commit, 
I make no doubt that John Bloker has taken 
care to fortify her weak resolution by some 
anti-matrimonial suggestions in his will. 
Goose as she may be, she is hardly goose 
enough to suppose that anybody would think 
of her except in connection with his savings. 
What do you think? (The above charming 
speech delivered slowly, and as matter long 
since pondered.) 

Mrs. N. (with a curious effort). Perhaps 
you are right, Henry. Indeed, I have no 
doubt that you are. I spoke hastily when 
I said—my dear Henry! Your meerschaum 
is nearly out. I'll get you a match. But 
wont you come and smoke on the beach P— 
I don’t mean about the smell in the curtains, 
dear, because I rather like that,—it seems so 
domestic—but it is so much pleasanter to 
have you with me, and you can read your 
Times just as well in the shade of the bath- 
ing machines. Come, I wont be a minute 
putting on my hat, and as we go down, we'll 
call at Pickleton and Larder’s for a moment, 
as I told them to get something which I think 
you'll like for breakfast—you don’t half take 
care of yourself, and I believe I am wrong 
in leaving you to yourself so much, only you 
are so decided and imperious, dear, that Iam 
always afraid to interfere. 'There—now you 
have a capital fire, and I wont be a minute. 

(Exit. 

Mr. N. (smiling to himself). I believe that 
she cares about me a great deal, and that 
the thought of Mrs. Bloker’s bereavement 
touched her feelings. She’s nat a bad sort 
of woman, though nothing like Mrs. Naggle- 
ton No. 1. [Lait to wait at street-door. 
Scene in another apartment. Mrs. NAGGLE- 

TON before the looking-glass. 
Mrs. N. If hehas! And he is quite ca- 
able of it. Asold as Iam, indeed! Well, 
it’s no use talking, but-—— 
Scene closes. 














THE FROG IN THE BLOCK OF COAL.—OLD KING COAL. . 


From Punch. 
THE FROG IN THE BLOCK OF COAL. 

Ir is not generally known that the Frog, 
whose untimely decease the Commissioners 
of the International Exhibition are now 
mourning, continued up to the day of its 
death to express itself in the Welsh tongue, 
with a degree of fluency the more extraordi- 
nary when we consider the very lengthened 
period of its incarceration. The public is 
aware that on its first liberation from the 
block of coal, it made a communication in 
Welsh, supposed to relate to the cause of 
its being so immured, but in consequence 
of no person present understanding that 
language, this interesting piece of antedilu- 
vian history was lost, for since then the 
Frog exhibited an evident repugnance to 
touch upon the topic, which may, we there- 
fore suppose, have been a tender one. As 
soon as it became known that the language 
it spoke was Welsh, an interpreter, one 
David ap Morgan ap Rees, gratuitously of- 
fered his services, and it is from him that we 
have learnt the following interesting par- 
ticulars, 

David ap Rees informs us that the Frog 
from the first displayed a great desire to 
ascertain the public opinion concerning it- 
self, and on hearing that some sceptics 
deemed it an imposture, it swelled visibly, 
foamed at the mouth, and exclaimed in a 
most excited state, “‘ cwmddrwellydd llan- 
wrst y dwyhdeswrt,” which, our informant 
tells us, is a malediction of most fearful 
import. A few days later it introduced the 
subject again, and on Rees telling it that 
public opinion had changed, and now in- 
clined to consider it the identical Frog who 
was swallowed up by the lily-white duck, it 
appeared very uneasy, but assuming an air 
of nonchalance, it said the report was a 
canard. Rees judging from the agitation 
of the Frog when it heard of its brother’s 
tragical end, and the concern and dejection 
depicted on its countenance, as it was told 
the nature of his ill-fated journey, says he 
considers the Frog had been crossed in love, 
and that that had something to do with the 
abnormal position in which it was found. 
This, however, is merely a conjecture. 

The Frog was visited during its short so- 
journ in the International Exhibition by sev- 
eral distinguished men of science, among 
others, by Sir Roderick Murchison, who, 
after a careful inspection of the block of 
coal, and its late tenant, went away as much 
a disbeliever as he came, for he was heard 
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| to exclaim, with great emphasis, “ Blue lias,” 


alluding, we suppose, in a soméwhat hasty 
manner to the exhibitors of the Frog and 
Coal. Not so Mr. Max Muller, who held a 
lengthened conversation with the Frog, and 
pronounced it to be of the Aryan family, 
and a disciple of Zoroaster. 

About a week before its death, Mr. Buck- 
land, the naturalist, hearing that it was ail- 
ing, sent a messenger to inquire whether, in 
the event of its decease, it would wish to be 
stuffed, or preserved in spirits; offering in 
either case to perform the operation. The 
Frog returned no answer ; but became from 
that period very nervous and hypochondria- 
cal, took to feeling its pulse, changed color 
when a Frenchman passed, and showed 
every sign of a confirmed croaker; and 
shortly after, to the deep regret of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners and the public 
generally, it breathed its last. 





OLD KING COAL. 


“On, who is this toad in a hole, 
With face so expressively dark, 

Who spends all his life in a coal, 
And only comes out for a lark ? 


“Tt’s clear he was famous of yore, 
His blood is the sangré azul ; 
For his quarters are vert piqué noir, 
And his arms hoppant a la Grenouille!”* . . 


From Grub Street to Bridgewater Place 
This Opéra Comique’s all the go; 

Where Buckland does alto and bass, 
And Brown, Jones, and Scroggins Bufo. 


Then what awe must each bosom o’erspread 
As we gaze on that petrified bark ; 

On the bust of this quaint figure-head 
That has yachted with Noah in the ark : 


When we think that these somnolent eyes 
With morning primeval awoke,— 

That this solo (though sweet for its size) 
Preluded Lab’rinthodon’s croak! 


Come Mammoth and Mastodon back, 
Iguanodon, Suarian grim— 
You may rattle your bones till they crack, 
But you can’t hold a candle to him: 
Trap, ovlite, granite, and gneiss— 
Here’s a stratum will give you a hint; 
Azoics, you’re shelved in a trice, 
Sand, lias, stalactite, and flint. 
Hence, Ammonites! yield to your fate— 
You are gravelled for many a year ;— 
Quartz, silica, porph’ry, and s/ate, 
Walk your chalks! you’ve no chance with 
what’s here. 


For there’s nothing in bone or in shell 
So ancient the savants can show ; 

As the Restes of this black little swell— 
As the Case of poor Johnny Crapaud ! 





* The Living Age supposes this to be the very 
old French pronunciation. 
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From The London Anti-Slavery Advocate. 
ESTRANGEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

Dvusiin, 74 LowER Mount oe” 
22d September, 1862. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Advocate :— 

My pear Sir: I have read the article in 
the Leicestershire Mercury, and freely ac- 
knowledge the fair and truthful spirit in 
which it is written; nevertheless, it appears 
to me to be open, both in its reasoning and 
conclusions, to grave exception. 

The writer represents the estrangement 
between the North and Great Britain as oc- 
casioned exclusively by Northern faults and 
shortcomings. The people of this country 
were, he tells us, originally favorable to the 
North, and desired its success, but they have 
been alienated by the unreasonable violence 
and scurrility of the Northern press. I con- 
fess I think this account of the matter at 
once unfair and superficial ; unfair, because 
it leaves wholly out of sight the provocation 
given on our side; and superficial, because 
it does not touch the more fundamental 
causes of the prevailing feeling. I will say 
a few words on both these points. 

It is, perhaps, true that at a very early stage 
of the business the majority of people in this 
country, so far as they had formed any opin- 
ion on the subject (which was to a very slight 
extent) were favorable to the North; but, 
on the other hand, there was always a consid- 
erable minority which hailed with eagerness 
the prospect of a dissolution of the Union ; 
and there was this difference between these 
two parties, that, while with the former the 
feeling was languid and found no distinct 
expression, with the latter it was energetic, 
and was pronounced with unmistakable em- 
phasis. 

The writers of the Times and the Saturday 
Review, so early as April, 1861, were any- 
thing but friendly towards the North, or fa- 
vorable to a restoration of the Union. Iwas 
not then in the habit of seeing the Tory 
prints, but, judging from the line they have 
since taken, I cannot doubt that they were 
still more decidedly anti-Northern. There- 
fore it is not true, as the writer represents, 
that the Northern press turned upon us with 
no other provocation than our declaration of 
neutrality. Before that declaration had ap- 
peared the press of this country had very 
freely expressed its opinion on the inevita- 
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bleness and desirableness of a separation ; 
and this being so, it was not unnatural that 
the Northern people should see in the decla- 
ration of neutrality (however reasonable that 
measure was in itself)—a foregone conclu- 
sion unfavorable to them—a determination 
on the part of the Government to sustain the 
views expressed by the press. 

The writer in the Mercury complains that 
‘“‘ without waiting to ascertain the grounds 
of international law” on which the English 
Government acted, the Northern people 
raised a cry of bitter anger. This was, doubt- 
less, very unreasonable, but I think some 
allowance might be made for a nation in the 
throes of a great civil contest, by those who 
here in the midst of prosperity and peace 
criticise its conduct. Extreme sensitiveness 
to foreign opinion was, under such circum- 
stances, not unnatural, more especially when 
it was known that this opinion was a main 
element in the calculation of the rebels— 
when the belief of the South that King Cot- 
ton would speedily bring English and French 
assistance had been loudly proclaimed. Eng- 
land, moreover, had been known as par ex- 
cellence the law-loving and slavery-hating 
nation; and if it was natural for the South 
to count upon the support of England on the 
score of cotton, it was not less natural— 
though perhaps somewhat more honorable 
to both parties—that the North should reckon 
on the good-will of England when engaged 
in the task of putting down a rebellion of 
slaveholders. 

It should be remembered, also, that the 
Anti-British feeling of which the Mercury 
speaks was almost confined, at least in its 
most violent and scurrilous form, to a few 
Northern papers which were well known to 
be pro-slavery and Southern in their poli- 
tics ; a fact, which the leaders of the British 
press, instead of recognizing and putting 
clearly before their readers (as the interests 
of truth required), deliberately and systemat- 
ically kept out of sight. I would ask those 
who charge the whole Northern people with 
unprovoked hostility to Great Britain to re- 
flect on the reception which, less than a 
twelvemonth before the civil war broke out, 
had been given to the Prince of Wales by 
the Northern States—a reception which drew 
from the Times correspondent the observa- 
tion that the one sentiment in which Ameri- 
cans were united was that of loyalty to Queen 
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Victoria. This, however, it was not now 
convenient to remember. It was resolved 
that the Union should be broken up ; it was 
necessary for this end that the South should 
be encouraged and the North brought into 
odium; and accordingly the papers which 
were selected and placed before the English 
people as the true exponents of Northern 
views were the New York Herald and the 
Journal of Commerce. Worse than this— 
putting out of sight the fact that the previous 
Governments of the United States were com- 
posed for a long series of years of Southern 
men, those who favor the slave party in this 
country have endeavored (and they have 
succeeded in their endeavor) to make capital 
for the South out of the very repugnance 
and soreness which its own prolonged inso- 
lence towards this country had excited, turn- 
ing against the North that feeling on which 
it had naturally counted as a bond of amity. 

For these reasons I think the comments 
of the Mercury essentially unfair, but I also 
think them superficial ; for does the writer 
really think that the feeling which prevails 
in this country on the American contest is 
sufficiently accounted for by exasperation 
produced by the sarcasms of the New York 
Herald and a few more papers? Had I no 
knowledge whatever of the facts, my opinion 
of English sense and temper would prevent 
me for a moment from giving credit to such 
anotion. Ifthe writer in the Mercury would 
only read carefully a few of the diatribes in 
the Times, the Morning Post, the Saturday 
Review, and, above all, those of the Tory 
press, I can hardly doubt that he will dis- 
cover a far deeper chord of sympathy with 
Southern aims than that which a common 
hatred could furnish. Mere exasperation at 
low ribaldry never produced such unflagging 
energy of captious and trenchant criticism, 
such a sustained torrent of fierce, unsparing 
denunciation, as those papers have now for 
more than a twelvemonth poured forth. 

No, the real cause lies deeper than this. 
It is to be found in the distaste for American 
institutions which has always inspired an in- 
fluential portion of English society, but which 
Mr. Bright’s unmerited abuse of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, and equally unmerited 
eulogy of the model republic, had, just be- 
fore the American civil war broke out, 
brought to the point of positive disgust and 
hatred. It is to be found, again, in the seri- 
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ous (though, as I believe, quite unnecessary) 
apprehension of the growing might of the 
gigantic Federation ; and, lastly, it is (I fear 
to no inconsiderable extent) to be found in 
real liking for the social system of the South, 
or, if this be too strong a statement, at least 
in preference for it as an alternative to that 
of the Northern States; for I am by no 
means of the opinion of the writer in the 
Mercury, that the sympathy manifested in 
this country for the South is free from all 
taint of proslavery feeling. If the writer 
thinks so, let him look to the speeches and 
publications of Mr. Beresford Hope, to the 
articles in the Times (and if he wishes for 
an example, I would refer him to the leader 
of Friday last denouncing a policy of eman- 
cipation), or, still better, to the work of Mr. 
Spence, a work which has gone through four 
editions, and has been received with extraor- 
dinary approbation. He will tind that Mr. 
Spence, while, in deference to the conven- 
tionalities of English society, he pronounces 
slavery to be wrong, is yet in perfect accord 
with the most advanced slaveholders as to 
the grounds on which slavery is maintained. 
Mr. Spence, for example, holds that white 
labor is unsuited to Southern climes, that 
negroes will not work without compulsion, 
and that as a race they are so essentially in- 
ferior to the whites as to be incapable of 
taking an equal part with them in the busi- 
ness of civil life. 

These are the premises of slaveholders all the 
world over, and if Mr. Spence does not draw 
from them the slaveholders’ conclusion, it is 
simply because he lives in Liverpool and not 
in Charleston. These are the views of Mr. 
Spence, and these views have been accepted, 
assimilated, and enforced by the leading or- 
gans of public opinion in England, with a 
few noble exceptions. With these facts be- 
fore me, I am quite unable to concur in the 
Mercury’s absolute acquittal of the English 


people of any complicity with pro-slavery 


feeling. The mass of the people are, I be- 
lieve, still free from it, but the leaders are 
not, and it is the leaders which determine 
our policy. 

Great as is the length to which my letter 
has run, I must say a few words more. 
“The great principle that slavery is per se 
an evil,” says the Mercury, “is with the 
North, subordinate to the political compact 
of the Union ; ” he infers this, and very just- 
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ly, from the conduct of Mr. Lincoln; and 
concludes that “the last claim which the 
North could fairly urge on the sympathies 
of England—its firm resolve to do justice to 
the colored men and favor emancipation—it 
has officiaty removed.” Yet the writer com- 
menced his article by saying that “ the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln gave genuine satisfac- 
tion to this country,” because we regarded 
the event as an indication that a limit was 
to be placed on the further extension of 
slavery. Now, if this was a just ground of 
satisfaction (as the writer seems to hold) I 
think Mr. Lincoln and the North may fairly 
ask him what has since occurred in the con- 
duct of the Federal Government to diminish 
the satisfaction which was then felt? Is it 
the abolition of slavery in Columbia, or the 
measure for its exclusion from the territories, 
or the slave trade treaty with Great Britain ? 
Has anything occurred to show that the 
Republicau party are prepared to sanction 
the extension of slavery, and, if not, why 
should England withdraw her sympathies 
from the party to which, on the ground as- 
signed, she gave them? But we are told 
Mr. Lincoln will not declare that “ slavery is 
per se an evil,” and proceed at once to legis- 
late on this basis. But the Republican 
party never made this declaration, never 
proposed to interfere with slavery in the ex- 
isting Slave States. They proposed merely 
to limit slavery—to put down slavery so far 
as that could be done consistently with 
maintaining the existing Constitution ; that 
was their position from the start; and if 
that was a sufficient reason for giving them 
our moral support at the presidential elec- 
tion, surely, the reasons for this are not 
diminished when a firm adherence to their 
principle has drawn upon them the terrible 
calamity of civil war. In short, it comes to 
this: is the Mercury prepared to counte- 
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nance a slave confederacy till a nation can 
be formed which is prepared to put down 
slavery on principles of pure philanthropy ? 
If so, and if this is what abolitionism 
means, the Confederacy may look forward 
to a long tenure of power. The truth is, 
the world has not yet reached that point at 
which devotion to a high principle is to be 
expected from great masses of men. Eng- 
lishmen once, no doubt, paid twenty mil- 
lions down to be rid of slavery; that they 
would incur a like sacrifice now for the same 
object is what I desire to believe; but there 
is a wide difference between twenty millions 
sterling, and a war a U’outrance against the 
slave power. To this result the North has 
been led by industrial, social, and political 
causes, and why should'we not wish it suc- 
cess? Grant that it is not inspired by phi- 
lanthropic motives,—it is doing the work of 
philanthropy : it is fighting the battle of civ- 
ilization. At all events, even though it 
should have no higher end in view than the 
restoration of the national integrity, will 
it be said that this is not a better ground for 
our sympathy than the attempt to establish 
an empire on the corner-stone of slavery ? 

I agree with the writer that “‘ England as 
well as America is on her trial,” and, as one 
proud of his connection with England — 
proud of her history, proud of her literature, 
proud of her generous and ennobling tradi- 
tions, proud above all of that purest ray of 
her glory—that she has been known as the 
champion of the slave and the terror of the 
oppressor to the farthest ends of the earth, I 
deplore in my deepest heart the course which 
she is now following—a course which I can- 
not but think must degrade her from the 
high and conspicuous place among the ben- 
efactors of the human race which she has 
hitherto maintained. 


Ever yours, J. E. Carnes. 





Ittrxo1s Corron.—The experimental cotton 
crop of Illinois is gathering. It is estimated 
that the State will produce twenty thousand 
bales for export this season. ‘The variety 
grown is the upland, principally from seed pro- 
cured in Tennessee. The quality (says a corre- 
spondent) is excellent, and the quantity per 


acre, so far as is known, exceeds that of the 
cotton-growing districts further south. The un- 
certainty of procuring seed in the early part of 
the season prevented many from planting; but 
the result of this year’s experiment is highly 
encouraging. Illinois could grow five hundred 
thousand bales profitably. 
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From The Spectator. 
.THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES V.* 


Ir we are disposed to question somewhat 
unceremoniously the claims of this book, 
author, translator, and publisher have them- 
selves to blame. It might have been sup- 
posed that in a work of such pretensions as 
The Autobiography of the Emperor Charles 
V., long lost and unexpectedly recovered, 
ordinary care would have been taken to in- 
form the reader of the condition, age, and 
handwriting of the MS. from which it had 
been derived. It does not profess to be the 
original traced by the hand of the emperor 
himself, or his secretary. It is not even sup- 
posed to be in the language which Charles 
himself would have employed, whatever that 
might have been. All that its discoverer, 
the Baron de Lettenhove, condescends to 
tell us, is that in the Imperial Library at 
Paris he stumbled upon the MS., under the 
Spanish division, to which it had been con- 
signed by some careless or ignorant libra- 
rian, instead of the Portuguese (the lan- 
guage in which it is written), and that a note 
informs the reader that it was translated 
from the French original, still remaining at 
Madrid in the year 1620. At what time, 
then, was this copy made? Is it a clean 
copy or acorrected draft? Because the best 
Portuguese scholar translating at once from 
a French original—as in this case the author 
professes to have done—would hardly have 
accomplished his task without some indica- 
tions of the conditions under which he was 
working. He would have blotted out this 
word or that, he would have changed a 
phrase here or there, and we should then 
have had some approximate test as to the 
accuracy of his assertions. To whom do we 
owe the title of the book? To the MS., the 
transcriber, Baron de Lettenhove, Mr. Simp- 
son, the translator, or his publishers? An 
autobiography it is not in any fair sense of 
the word. Nor in the letter prefixed to it, 
and professing to be addressed to Philip II. 
by the emperor himself, is it called by that 
name. “The history,” he says, “is that 
which I composed in French when we were 
travelling on the Rhine, and which I finished 
at Augsberg.” “ It isnot,” he adds, “ such as 

* The Autobdi 
recently ioe tm he Portugucn Language 


Baron Kevvyn de Lettenhove. ‘Translated by 
Simpson, M. R.S.L. 
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T could wish it; but God knows I did not 
do it out of vanity.” And then he concludes 
by saying, ‘‘I was on the point of throwing 
the whole into the fire; but, as I hope, if 
God gives me life, to arrange this history in 
such guise that he shall not find himself ill 
served therein, I send it to you, that it may 
not run the risk of being lost.” To whom, 
moreover, do we owe the second title, with 
its ostentatious air of antiquity and its por- 
tentous blunder, assigning the death of King 
Philip, the father of Charles, “whom God 
have in his glory,” to the year 1516, instead 
of 1506? This misstatement never issued 
from the pen of Charles himself; and we 
should have supposed the Baron de Letten- 
hove too well acquainted with history to fall 
into such an inaccuracy. Whether these 
things be the result of carelessness or design, 
they do not speak much for the authenticity 
of a work of such high pretensions, or for 
that scrupulous attention to minute points 
of evidence which, both from editor and 
translator, every reader has a right to ex- 
pect. 

Nor is the internal evidence of the book 
much more conclusive in its favor. Baron 
de Lettenhove, in a somewhat tumid and 
lumbering preface, little improved by the 
graces of his translator, not only claims for 
his discovery an importance which is natu- 
ral in all discoverers of long-missing docu- 
ments, but he seems to think that hence- 
forth all histories of Charles V. are doomed 
to silence, and the biographers of the em- 
perors, with Robertson at their head, must 
be consigned to oblivion. A new light has 
dawned, before which all others, be they 
stars, gas-lights or candle-lights, must go 
out, as before the meridian splendor of these 
new-found memoirs. ‘After having an- 
nounced,” he says, “ the ‘ Commentaries of 
Charles V.’”—though, by the by, as we 
have stated already, this is not his announce- 
ment, unless Mr. Simpson has taken unwar- 
rantable liberties—‘ there is nothing to be 
added to the title. It is just that the voice 
of the prince, whom the faithful Quijada 
called ‘ the greatest man that ever lived or 
will live,’ should be heard after three centu- 
ries of silence, free and unshackled by mur- 
murs and contradictors.” What this means 


»|we do not very clearly see. ‘At a later 
‘| period history will resume her rights, but 


henceforth, before appreciating the political 
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career of Charles V., it will be necessary to 
study his own judgment of it, at a moment 
when, the better to interrogate his con- 
science, he was preparing voluntarily to re- 
linquish the most vast power that ever was 
known.” So far as we can make it out, we 
demur as much to the ethics as we do to the 
grammar of this magniloquent sentence. 
We do not see that history is necessarily 
bound to take up the judgment of Charles 
V. on his own political doings and misdo- 
ings, or that she would by such a course 
“resume her rights,” which Baron de Let- 
tenhove and his translator, Mr. Simpson, 
seem to imagine have been hitherto unjus- 
tifiably withheld. But even if the historian 
were so bound, he need be under no great 
apprehension on that head, so far as this 
assumed autobiography is concerned. We 
defy the most willing or deferential inquirer 
to find out what that judgment was, or to 
point out a single new fact in this book, 
written at the moment when the great em- 
peror was preparing “to interrogate his 
conscience,” which can arrest, reverse, or 
even modify, the judgment which history 
has passed already on the political career 
of Charles V. In this dreary, desolate, 
‘* drowthy,” uninviting narrative of one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, unilluminated by a sin- 
gleray of enthusiasm, unrelieved by a passing 
thought of the matchless revolutions of men 
and times to which its author had been in- 
strumental, with not one single trait of indi- 
vidual character, not one poor anecdote, not 
one reminiscence of love, friendship, hatred, 
pleasure or pain—except it be an exact enu- 
meration of fits of the gout—what is there 
in all these pages, we should be glad to 
know, that can add any fresh halo to the 
memory of Charles, which ignorance and de- 
traction have hitherto unjustly eclipsed ? 
History will resume her rights forsooth ! 
Well, if it should, it will be to pronounce 
Charles V. one of the dullest and dreariest 
of mankind; not a monarch of' brass or 
bronze, but a monarch of lead, a king of more 
than Beotian capacity for imposing on the 
imagination of posterity. 

We admit that we hope, for his credit’s 
sake, that this autobiography is not authen- 
tic ; that it is nothing more than a few hasty 
notes or memorials, intended by the em- 
peror, had God given him life, to serve for 
a larger and juster volume. No man of 





that age had better opportunities than he 
for writing an autobiography which would 
have been profoundly interesting. Even the 
careless overflowings of his own experience, 
however hasty or tumultuous, would have 
made a volume incomparably more enchant- 
ing than any which that or almost any other 
age could have placed before us. No prince, 
past or present, was ever thrust by the force 
of circumstances or the advantages of posi- 
tion into more chequered scenes, or brought 
into contact with men of greater mark and 
force of character than Charles V.; and that 
not in a time when the passions of men had 
little means of displaying themselves in their 
full vigor, but when every influence was at 


work for good or evil, and all the civilized , 


world, like the minds of men, was convulsed 
from one end.of it to the other. The last 
of that imperial line, the inheritor of those 
great traditions which connected him with 
his namesake of the ninth century, and 
through him with imperial Rome, gathering 
up in himself the lines of kings and queens 
who had been famous for centuries in Chris- 
tendom, connected by blood and alliance 
with every monarch of his time, the cham- 
pion of the Church against the heretic on 
one hand and the Turk on the other, imag- 
ination cannot realize a grander position 
than that in which Charles found himself, or 
one which necessarily brought him into more 
immediate contact with all the moving inci- 


dents of that most moving age. Historians _ 
may have confounded the man with his en- 


vironments, and taken his measure from his 
accidents ; they may have too readily thought 
that he had achieved a greatness which was, 
in truth, rather thrust upon him than 
achieved ; still, if not a great actor, he was 
an actor, often the prime and sole actor, in 


great things ; and his correspondence, pub- ° 
lished and unpublished, shows he was an’ 


actor in more things than even written his- 
tory gives him credit for. No king had ever 
seen somuch as he. Twice in England, fre- 
quently in Spain, Germany, France, and 
Italy, more than once in Rome, in Africa 
against the Moors, closeted with Wolsey at 
Bruges, conferring with Francis I. in his 


prison at Madrid, debating with Luther at * 


Worms, the sole depositary of all Queen 
Katharine’s secrets at the unhappy period 
of her divorce, the prime adviser of her 


daughter Mary in her marriage with Philip, - 
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as may still be seen in his correspondence 
preserved at Simancas, what revelations 
could he not have made of events and per- 
sons had he been so minded ? or what auto- 
biography so rich, when retired from the 
world he dictated to his secretary, Van 
Male, at Yuste, the rich lessons of his long 
and varied experience? Surely, a man of 
less busy life and less stirring ambition than 
Charles V., in his sombre solitude, as he 
looked back upon the breathing world which 
he had left, amidst “ his gardens of lemon 
and orange trees, and sparkling fountains 
and basins,” could not have failed to have 
left some impressions in his memoirs of 
those noble scenes—* sad, high, and work- 
ing full of state and woe,” in which he had 
once played so important a part. If, how- 
ever, in the work now before us, which pro- 
fesses to contain his autobiography, the 
reader expects to meet with any such reve- 
lations, he will find himself miserably mis- 
taken. If these are the incidents he would 
naturally look out for in the life of Charles 
V., he will look in vain for them here. 
Katharine and her divorce, and all its mo- 
mentous consequences cannot draw from the 
imperial narrator a single passing expression 
of regret. Luther and Wolsey may as well 
have never been, for any notice they receive 





in his pages. The fall of Rhodes, which 


struck all Christendom with consternation, 
and the battle of Mohacz, which sealed the 
fate of Hungary and his own sister Mary, 
are not even mentioned. Not a single trait 
of the character or- personal appearance of 
any one of his contemporaries, great or 
small, seems to have fastened on his imag- 
ination or his memory. He is, indeed, the 
central figure of his own narrative, and the 
most important, but that is by wiping out of 
his canvas all others, and throwing them 
into such an immeasurable distance, that no 
distinct impression of them is made upon 
the spectator. In fact, from beginning to 
end, the book is full of the emperor’s marches 
and countermarches, of what he might have 
done and didn’t do ; how he got into a wood 
and got out again, marched up a hill and 
marched down; and the marvellous minute- 
ness with which these points are insisted on, 
bearsa ludicrous disproportion to their want 
of importance. We know of no parallel to 
it in reality or romance, except it be in 
Foote’s farce of ‘‘ The Mayor of Garratt: ” 
“Oh! such marchings and countermarch- 
ings! From Brentford to Ealing; from 
Ealing to Acton; from Acton to Uxbridge ! 
The dust flying, sun scorching, men sweat- 
ing!” Such a chronicle of flocci, nihili, 
parvi, is this Autobiography of Charles V., 
only not one-half so amusing. 





GARIBALDI has written a rapturous political 
love-letter to Britannia; and Britannia, much 
as she admires the man, feels a little bashful 
and awkward in the unexpected situation. She 
is to arise with “uplifted brow,” and point to 
her sister France the road of happy revolution- 
ary freedom. She is to call to Helvetia—the 
Vestal Virgin of the Alps—to aid America, 
her daughter, who has so recently gone forth 
from her bosom and is engaged in struggling 
against the traders in human flesh; and when 
she has aided that daughter to conquer them, 
to call her back to her side to aid in the great 
Congress of liberated nations, whose judgments 
are to supersede war over the whole earth. 
Britannia is really embarrassed how to reply, 
and feels a little inclined to answer General 
Garibaldi like the fascinating child when told 
by its father to kiss the kind lady,—* You do it, 
pa; Iso shy.” The letter is couched in that 
peculiar tone of noble but hectic sentiment 
which scarcely realizes the heavy weight of per- 
sonal responsibility attaching to national efforts 


for freedom, and treats as a question of epi- 
demic emotion what we look upon as one too 
sacred and solemn for the proffer of foreign 
sympathy and counsel.—Spectator, 4 Oct. 





A NUMBER of operatives, trained in the dif- 
ferent branches of flax manufacture and the 
power-loom weaving of linen, have been en- 
gaged at Belfast to work in mills in Prussia 
and Belgium. They are chiefly women, and 
have entered into arrangements to work for 
stipulated periods. 





Srrezzr railways are to be immediately iatro- 
duced in the cities of Hamburg and Altona. 
Herr Muller, a civil engineer, has also devised 
a system of city railroads for Berlin and 
Vienna, and it is considered likely that the lat- 





ter will accept the proposition. 
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GARIBALDI TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
A WORLD'S CONGRESS SUGGESTED. 


GARIBALDI has addressed the following re- 
markable letter to the people of England :— 


“To THE ENGLISH Nation: It is while 
under the double pressure of bodily and 
mental pain that man can most truly and 
most acutely appreciate good and evil, and, 
leaving the authors of his misery to eternal 
shame, devote unlimited affection and grati- 
tude to his benefactors. And that to you, 
O people of England, I owe a heavy debt for 
benefits bestowed, I feel in the inmost re- 
cesses of my soul. You were my friends in 
prosperity, and now = continue the pre- 
cious boon in the days of my adversity. 
May God reward you! And my gratitude 
is the more intense, O worthy people, inas- 
much as, rising as it must do beyond the 
mere level of individual feeling, it becomes 
sublime in the general sentiment toward 
those nations whose progress you represent. 

“Yes! you are deserving of the gratitude 
of the world, because you offer an asylum 
for misfortune, from whatever part it may 
come; and you identify yourself with mis- 
ery, pity it, and relieve it. The French and 
Neapolitan exile finds in your bosom shelter 
from his tyrant; he finds sympathy ; he is 
helped, because an exile, because unhappy. 
The Haynaus—the hardened instruments of 
autocrats—find no rest in your liberal land, 
and fly terrified before the bitter scorn of 
your generous sons. And, in truth, without 
your ncble bearing, what would Europe be? 

yranny seizes its exiles in those othet 
lands where virtue is unnatural, where lib- 
erty is a lie; but they are still safe on the 
sacred soil of Albion. I, like so many oth- 
ers, seeing the cause of justice trampled 
under foot in so many parts of the world, 
despaired of human progress. But, turning 
to you, my mind is calmed—calmed by the 
contemplation of your fearless progress 
towards that end to which the human race 
seems called by Providence. 

“Proceed on your way, O calm, uncon- 
quered nation, and be less tardy in calling 
a sister peoples into the same path of 

uman progress. Call the French nation to 
co-operate with you. You two are worthy 
to march hand in hand in the vanguard of 
human progress. Yes, call her! In all 
your meetings let concord between the two 
great sisters be your cry. Yes, call her! 
Call to her always, and in every manner— 
with your voice, and with the voice of her 
great exiles—of Victor Hugo, the high- 
priest of human brotherhood. Tell her 
that conquest is, in this age, an anomaly— 
the emanation of an unsound mind. Why 
should we covet the land of others, when all 





men should be as brethren? Yes, call her! 
And she, forgetting that she is temporarily 
under the dominion of the Genius of Evil— 
if not to-day, to-morrow—if not to-morrow, 
later—will reply as she ought to your gener- 
ous and regenerating appeal. Call, and at 
once, the bold sons of Helvetia, and clasp 
them firmly to your breast! The warlike 
children of the Alps—the vestals of the sa- 
cred fire of liberty on the continent of Eu- 
rope—they will be with you. What a host! 

“Call the great American Republic, for 
she is in truth your daughter, and is strug- 
gling now for the abolition of that slavery 
which you have already so nobly proclaimed. 
Help her to escape from the terrible strife 
waged against her by the traders in human 
flesh, Help her, and then place her by your 
side at the great assembly of nations—that 
final work of human intellect. Call to your 
side all those people who would be free, and 
lose not an hour. The initiative which be- 
longs to you to-day, may to-morrow concern 
another. May God forbid such a calamity! 
Who ever more gallantly than France in ’89 
assumed that responsibility? At that sol- 
emn moment she held up ‘ Reason’ to the 
world, crushed tyranny, and consecrated 
free brotherhood. Now, after nearly a cen- 
tury, she is reduced to combat the liberty 
of nations, to protect tyranny, and over the 
altar of Reason to erect the symbol of that 
wicked and immoral monstrosity which is 
called the Papacy. 

“ Arise, then, Britannia, and at once! 
Arise with your undaunted brow and point 
out to the peoples the path they must tread! 
With a Congress of the world to decide be- 
tween nations, war would be an impossibil- 
ity. No longer would there exist those 
standing armies which make liberty impos- 
sible. What weapons! What defences! 
What engines of attack and defence! And 
then the millions squandered in implements 
of destruction would be employed in foster- 
ing the industry and diminishing the mis- 
ery of the human race. Begin, then, O peo- 
ple of England; and, for the love of God, 
initiate the vast human compact, and be- 
stow this great gift on the present genera- 
tion! Besides Switzerland and Belgium, 
you would see other nations, urged on by the 
good sense of the people, accept your invi- 
tation, and hasten to enroll cousin under 
your banner. Let London now be the seat 
of this Congress, which shall in future be 
agreed on by a mutual compact of arrange- 
ment and convenience. Once more, God 
bless you. May he repay you for the bene- 
fits you have heaped so prodigally on me. 
With gratitude and affection, yours, 

“ GARIBALDI. 

“* Varignano, Sept. 28.” 
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Tue Lion is down, and how the Dogs will run ; 
Something above the level is their delight: 
For insult; Asses lift the hoof to smite ; 

The Birds of darkness hoot, “ His day is done.” 


“ Would he had kept his attitude sublime ! ” 

Cry some; “ With crossed arms held his 

heart at rest, 

And left us his grand likeness at its best ; 
High on a hill up which the world might climb !” 
“Better for all had he been sooner shrined ; 

The old true heart, and very foolish head ! 

A model Man—especially if dead— 

Perfect as some Greek statue—and as blind!” 


Friends talk of failure; and I know how he 
Will slowly lift his loving, cordial eyes 
And look them through, with mournful, 
strange surprise, 
Until they shrink and feel ’tis Italy 


Has failed instead. The words they came to 
speak 
Will sink back awed by his majestic calm. 
His wounds are such as bleed immortal balm, 
And he is strong again; the friends are weak. 


It is not failure to be thus struck down 
By Brothers who obeyed their Foe’s com- 
mand, 
And in the darkness lopped the saving hand 
Put forth to reach their country her last crown. 


He only sought to sec her safely home ; 
The tragic trials end; the sufferings cease, 
In wedded oneness and completing peace ; 
Then bow his gray old head and die in Rome. 


It is no failure to be thus struck back— 
Caught in a Country’s arms—clasped to her 
heart— 
She tends his wounds awhile, and then will 
start 
Afresh! Some precious drops mark out her 
track. 


No failure! though the rocks may dash in foam 

This first strength of a nation’s new life- 

stream, 

Twill rise—a Bow of Promise—that shall 
gleam 

In glory over all the waves to come. 


We miss a footstep, thinking ‘ Here’s a stair,” 
In some uncertain way we darkly tread ; 
But God’s enduring skies are overhead, 

And spirits step their surest oft in air. 


His ways are not as our ways ; the new birth, 
At cost of the old life, is often given. 
To-day God crowns the Martyrs in his heaven ; 

To-morrow whips their murderers on our earth. 


You take back Garibaldi to his prison ! 


They would have said, “ She croucheth to her 
If Italy, in some shape, had not risen! 


I say ’twas God’s voice bade him offer up 
Himself for Aspromonte’s sacrifice; 

So, to that height, his countrymen might rise ; 
For them he freely drank his bitter cup. 


It is a faith too many yet receive,— 

Since the false prophecy of old went forth— 
“The tribe of Judas yet shall rule the earth.” 
But he is one that never would believe. 


His vision is most clear where ours is dim. 
The mystic spirit of eternity 
That slumbers in us deep and dreamingly, 
Was ever quick and more awake in him. 


And so he fixed his look across the night : 
His face, though bright as sunshine, often told 
How the soul’s underworld in darkness rolled, 
And what he saw with sorrow’s second sight : 


But, like a lamp across some dismal heath, 
A light shone through his eyes no night could 
quench ; 
The winds might make it flicker, rains might 
drench ; 
Nothing could dim it save the dark of death. 


And if his work’s unfinished in the flesh, 
Why, then his soul will join the noble dead 
And toil till it shall be accomplished, 

And Italy hath burst this Devil’s mesh. 


Easier to conquer kingdoms than to breed 
A man like Garibaldi, whose great name 
Doth fence his country with his glorious fame. 
Worth many armies in her battle-need. 


His is the royal heart that never quails, 
But always conquers; wounded, pale, and 
low, 
He never was so dear as he is now: 
They bind him, and more strongly he prevails. 


Greater to-day than Emperor or King, 
There, where, for throne, they seat him in the 
dust, 
The express image of sublimest Trust, 
And consecrated by his suffering. 


A sovereignty that overtops success ! 
Nothing but heaven might crown his patriot- 
brow, 
And lo, a Crown of Thorns is on it now, 
With higher guerdon than our world’s caress. 


The vision of all his glory fills our eyes, 
And with one heart expectant nations throb 
Around him—with one mighty prayer they 


sob, 
And wait God’s answer to this sacrifice. 
GERALD Masser. 
—Good Words, 





Why, this may be the very road to Rome ; 
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PALACE AND PRISON. 


In the fort of Varignano, 
On a hard and narrow bed, 
Brooding thoughts, as a volcano 
Broodeth lava-floods unshed, 
Lies a chained and crippled hero, 
Balked and baffled, not subdued, 
Though his fortune’s sunk to zero, 
At blood-heat still stands his mood. 


In his sumptuous sea-side palace, 
Where Biarritz looks o’er sea, 

With all splendor for such solace 
As from splendor wrung may be, 

Sits a crowned and sceptred sovereign, 
Strong in arms, more strong in art, 


Wrapped in thoughts past men’s discovering, 


With a marble stone for heart. 


From her centuries’ sleep arisen, 
Clenching half unfettered hands, 

*Twixt that palace and that prison, 
Flushed and fierce Italia stands. 

Brave words she has owed that ruler, 
Brave words and brave deeds as well, 

Now she doubts he fain would fool her 
Of the hopes he helped to swell. 


So with visage dark and lowering 
She that palace-threshold spurns, 
And with tenderness o’erpowering 
To the fortress-prison turns. 
Ne’er a doubt of the devotion 
Of that chained and crippled chief, 
Clouds her love’s profound emotion, 
Stays the passion of her grief. 


What’s an emperor’s word, whose action 
To his utterance gives the lie ? 

But this chief for love bade faction, 
Prudence, policy stand by— 

Blind maybe, but blind for brightness 
Of the goal to which he strove, 

All his life is one long witness 
Life to him is less than love. 


Then what wonder to the prison 
From the palace if she turn # 
Tis her star that newly risen 
O’er that fortress-cell doth burn. 
The true prison is that palace, 
And that prisoner is true king! 
Were his pallet-bed a gallows, 
There Italia’s heart would cling, 
Not to yon man, dark and callous, 
Girt by his base courtier-ring. 


—Punch. 


ST. PETER WITHOUT THE GATES. 1862. 


“Petrus, quum venisset ad portam, vidit 
Christum sibi occurrentem, et ait ‘ Domine, quo 
vadis?’ Qui respondit, ‘Venio Romam iterum 
crucifigi.’”»—AUREA LEGENDA, cap. 89. 

“ Wuat memory of my ancient life art thou ? 
Is there another Christ than he who trod 
The shattered gates of death, and rose to God ? 
But no—all pain is graven on thy brow 
As only one could suffer.—Thou art he ! 
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Not thus thy own, the suffering, thought to see 

Thy coming, when the rifted clouds should 
gleam 

To quivering wings and golden panoplies, 

While high above the starry arch should rise 

The jasper judgment-thrones. Was all a 
dream ? 

Hath faith no future? Was the cross in vain? 


“T travel Romewards—I must die again.” 


“O Lord, the story of thy death is sung 

In every church, and carved on every stone ;— 

The glazing eye sees thee ; the infant’s tongue 

Blends Jesus’ with its household names in one; 

The priest who curses those whom Christ set 
ree, 

The freeman, cursed and cringing, call on 
thee ; 

The sbirro in the desecrated home, 

The soldier, whose dishonored sword is red, 

The mother crouched beside the nameless 


dead, 
All know that thou hast died for them, for 


ome ; 
These wait thy judgments, Lord! thy cross 
were vain. . 


“T travel Romewards—I must die again.” 


“ Alas, not only the eternal shrine 

And common faith witness Gethsemane ; 

A people, almost in great grief divine, 

Hath trod the via crucis after thee : 

The seven-hilled palace, where the city sate 

Queenlike, enfolds her passion and her fate,— 

Soldier and priest have bound her that she 
die. 

O Lord, what need that costlicr blood should 
flow ? 

Will he believe, who turns to Calvary ? 

With eyes averted from a nation’s woe ? 

Come clothed in thunder, Lord ! thy cross is 
vain— 

And Rome were hopeless though thou diedst 
again.” 


— Spectator. 


SATURDAY EVENING. 


How sweet the evening shadows fall, 
Advancing from the west ! 

As ends the weary week.of toil, 
And comes the day of rest. 


Bright o’er the earth the star of eve 
Her radiant beauty sheds ; 

And myriad sisters calmly weave 
Their light around our heads, 


Rest, man, from labor! rest from sin! 
The world’s hard contest close ; 

The holy hours with God begin— 
Yield thee to sweet repose. 


Bright o’er the earth the morning ray 
Its sacred light will cast, 

Fair emblem of that glorious day 
That evermore shall last. 





